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ABSTRACT . 

Presented aire speeches, group reports, and panel 
discussions frdm a citizenship conference held in Boston in May, 
19*7. Sponsored by the Citizenship Committee cff the National 
Iducation Assbciation, the conference provided an opportunity for 
politlicalV business, educational and religious leaders to discuss the 
benefits and responsibilities of citizenship during the period 
following World War II.- Specific objectives of the conference were to 
devise ways of making citizenship more effective and to indicate how 
various organizations could contribute to a more active^ enlightened, 
and progressive citizenry. Approximately 100 conference participants 
heard addresses by and discussed citizenship matters with college 
presidents, educators, military leaders, labor leaders^ members of 
the clergy, representatives from foundatiojis and non-profit 
organizations, and governm^ent officials including the attorney 
general of the Oni^ted State^. Topics discussed included special 
citizenship duties of variouk professional and vocational groups, 
quali^ties of a good citiz,en, community consciousness, democracy in 
peac^ time, the Onited Nations, participatipn in social and civic 
action, and the need to democratize education. (DB) 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE CONFERENCE 

irk 

To re-examine the fimctions and duties of American citizenship in today's 
world; 

To assist in the development of more dynamic procedures for making 
citizenship pore effective; 

To indicate the ways and means by which various organizations may con- 
tribute concretely to the development of a more active, alert, enlightened^. . 
conscientious, and progressive citizenry in our country. ■ 



REASONS FOR THG CONFERENCE 

" In calling* the National Conferences on Citizenship, the Comniittee in 
charge had in mid from thf beginning the following pertinent points: 

Tk never before in the history of the world has it been so important to 
keep civic interest and participation at a hi^h level; 

Ust there many leading national organizations which play a part or 
' tan play a jprt^in developing better practices in good citizenship; 

Tk these organizations are all workin£4ndependently, with much dupli- 
cation and with' varyihg degrees o( siijccss; ' \ 

Tk the contributions of these organizations have had real value^ and 

.that this Value can^be increased many fold if the various group 

efforts are coordinated; 

' ' " ' ^ ^ i 

Tk (here are practices, programs, and techniques which are effective in 

developing good citizenship— an(f other practices, programs, and 

' ' techniqueswhichareof doubtful or negative] value; 

7h(it there is need for a concerted nationwide effort to evaluate and 
^ attempt -to improve the programs of various groups; * 

Iht there is often a tendency for sincerely interjjted groups to pay more 
" . atteni^ion to the dramatic and spectacular; • ' - ^ 

Tk there is likewise the danger of a group develOJ)ing programs which 
W morejesults in the way of publicizing the group itself than in 
developing effective and constructive citizenship; 

^ Tk the ineffectiveness of>such programs often comes not from wilful 
* desire to advertise bnes good deeds, ^ut from a lack of knowledge 
'of tyfts of prograiJl which have proved successful; 

Tk would, ,t!)ere(ore, be highly cjesirable to bring together in a con- 
* ' fercncc representatives of the various outstanding civic^ religious, 
educationaFy' professional, industrial, labor, and communications 
groups of the country who .would give several days' serious attention 
to ,,the concrete objectives of this conference. * 
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THE PURPOSES OF THE CONFERENCE 

•' ■ ' , liARLi; T, HAWKINS 

Omam of the Coiijcraicc Commiltcc 

Tyrn HAvn a job in Amcria toJay. Tli;it job is to make our form of 
YY' govirnmcnt, our way of lift, work so well that it will speak for 
itself to tHc rest of the wbrltl. We must dcnionstrate to peoples 
everywhere that the Amcriciin way of life is not merely .somctliing to which 
we give lip service but something we really take seriously, 

We are sometimes prone to say fatalistically that democracy is bound to 
be inefficient. That, I insist, is a careless statement. Democracy is strikingly 
efficient and effective when the mass of people cate enough about it to make 
it work. Former Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia said recently, "There is 
nothing wrong with this country that a good dose of democracy won't^iirc" 
Witness our loyalty, bur energy, our urge, our effectiveness during die recent 
wjir period. We knew we had to produce-and we did! 

But, with the end of the war, the apparent end of the emergency, our 
challenge disappeared, our efforts waned, and we slipped back into the easy 
wifji of leaving our civic responsibilities to od)er people. We have forgotten 
all too wsily, that "Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war," 

Perhaps it is too much to exfiect that we continue to keep the high 
level of "service and civic interest exhibited by the thousands who. serve<l in 
civili.in defense, as block captains, as air raid wardens, as canteen hostes,ses, 
as USO sponsors, as airj^lane spotters, as fire wardens, as war bond sales 
chairmen and committeemen. 

But it's still true that our country is strong in preportion to the per- 
centage of citizens who really work for its welfare and its improvement, 
A dictatorship is strong in proportion to the regimented loyalty and blind 
obedience of its adherents. A democracy is strong in proportion to the 
intelligent loyalty aiid active participation of its cidzens. 

A dictatorship puts its eifiphasis on the dignity and worth of the state, 
A dcnwracy believ(s in the-dignity and worth «f the individuals who make 
up th( state. ' 

We "must admit, that we have at times been a careless people. We had 
boundless physical resources, we had ever new frontiers, we had a constant 
stream 'of immigration from the Old World. Too many of us, I fear, had" 
the naive concept that our freedom and our way of life had been^permanently 
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secured by the struggles of our forefailiers-tliat all we had to do was to 
appreciate and benefit from dicir efforts, 

I believe our two recent world struggles have made us realize iliai 
(icniocracy and fictdom are never, pcrinanciitly xrtuted, ^iliat ihey must be 
learned anew and earned anew by eatli general ion. Too .many persons slill, 
. however, tend to define our American way of life largely in terms of rights, 
and privilege,?, and liberties, and freedom. They forget that for evctj/liberty 
there is a corresponding loyalty, diat every right brings widi it a responsi- 
bility, and that every [irivilege lias its accompunying duty. We will continue 
to enjoy oiir_ rights, and .our freedom, and our priviltgcs only so long' as 
enough of us take seriously our loyalty, our duties, and our responsibilities. 
At the present iiioinent there are many people in our country who are • 
seriously conceriied about the tfireat of certain foreign "isms" to" out 
American way of life. They seem to have the feeling that certain ideologies 
will be'"caught" by many of our citizens in mue|i_tjie way that a dise?.se like 
measles is caught. Some fault may be found with the analogy, but let's 
follow it for a moment. When a disease is rampant in a neighborhood there 
are just two main ways to avoid being a victim, Ik first and most obvious 
is to destroy all the disease germ.s-to eliminate all the sources of infection.t*' 
But that often becomes a sheer impossibility. The second way is to build 
up a strong, healthy, body that will be in a positioii to resist any di.sease 
germs, and often, further, to make the body immune tlKOugh the injection 
of toxoid or antitoxin'. 

We can never hope to eliminate from 130,000,000 people either dis- 
tasteful ideas or the people who advocate those ideas, fjut we can strengthen 
the body politic so that insidious philasophies cannot take root. 

I said the analogy of disease was not quite parallel, and I believe it is ' 
not. Communmi, for example, isn't something that is caught, like a disease, 
by unwary people. More often it is eagerly accepted by misguided persons' 
^who see in it a chance, they think, to improve their Jot. Communism feeds 
on oppression, on despair, on exploitation, on misery, on ignorance. The 
• best debse against any hostile 'm' is not verbally attacking it, not in 
hunting down thosefpersons who espouse it, not iii shouting to the world ' 
liow line deniocracyjis, but'the k,S5 spectacular solution of strengthening 
,democracy in every way possible, 'of building up all the bulwarks of real 
American citizenship. " I 

We dare not leave the development of American citizenship to chance 
We cannot expect persons growing "up in America to be good citizens 
merely because they live here. Do you recall that during the early months 
of the war a buitload of Nazi spies was apprehended in the act of landing 
on Long Island? Were you aware of the striking fact that diey had all 
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prcvioiislj; lived in America-oiit* nineteen years; that one had t)een a 
ineniter. of 'tlie^ Michigan NatiiHiifl Guard; thiu another, b^n in Chicago," , 
y been any\mtrican citizen? TltfiJ' had been; in America, waiters, mechanics, * 
optical workefs, ho,^pital employees. What' went awry? How could America- 
mean so little to them that they could awpt nazism in preference? I don't , 
bow, Perha^S'their livc^^rc, warped. Perhaps greed 'killed .-out othir 
Jactors, Perhaps 'their liftin AmeriCaJiad not been. a ha[t|)y one. But \\ 
gives lis "^tise for thought, doesti\ it; , ^ , . 
r In calling this Second National Conference on Citizenship, the National 
■JEducation Ateiarion^iV providing* the opportunity for men and women of 
l!j;e''in?erests, tut varied backgij)^und5,.to meet in groitp^ where they can 
clariiy their thinking, pjesent jhelr. problems, gain .from .'the give^and-take', 
of wisely guided democratic discussion, and together issist in developing, 
criteria, plans, and programs that will led to still more effective 'practices-in 
citizenship. ' i ^ 

In pbnning the fiiis^" inference held in Philadelphia last May, the 
National Education Association's Cltizeriship Committee stated the^aims of 
the conference as follows: - ^ 

I To re-examine the functions and duties of American citizenship in 
* w6rld; 

I io^issist in the development of more dynamic procedures tor making 
citizenship more ^effective; \^ 

3. To indicate the ways and means by ^lich various organizations may 
contribute concretely to the development of a more active, alert, en- 
lightened, conscientious, and progressive-'ciri'/cnry in qur country. 

I. 

1. What are the qualities of a go(Hl citizen? 

2. What are the criteria of a good citizenship program? ^ 

3. What are some of the most challenging problems facing citizen- 
ship in action today? 

I What are some significant successes in the t\'iiy of programs pro* 
motinp good citizenship? 

5. What practices seem of doubtful value when their results arc 
weighed a^naiiist the effort required to carry them on? 

6. How can civic leadets be encouraged \\\ study effectively programs 
designed to promote good citizenship? 

7. What are some effective ways of evaluating the success of citizen- 
ship programs? 

i. How can wc get interested groups to go about this business of 
developing citizenship in the most effective way without being so 
^miich concerned about "who gets tlie proper cre^Iit''? 

ERIC 



' One of th^ significant ellorts to build citizenship, in America today is 

going on iii Detroit; where the Detroit Citizenship -Education Study under 
. : * the joint sponsorship of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University 

is seeking to find more effective ways of building good American citizens. 
■ ' , ■ The leaders of thar study debated for many weeks the question/)f what is 

good citizenship, and came out filially with 'The Five Qualities of a Good" 

Citizen," as follows; 

. ■ ^Ih good citizen chmhk (Imocmifidm ml k\ci Im aciiona on 

• thm. ' ^ / " • . ^ 

'He has respect for die dignity and worth (if human personality. He has 
^ ■ ^ faith in.. manV ability to solve common problems through the process, of 
^ \ thinking^He is concerned with the general welfare of all people; he believes 
■ :V that human cuKure belongs to all tfien.^He is loyal to the principle of 
' " .'equality.of opportunity fof all people. AH other qualifies of the good citizen 

' stem from and are a ^art of this primary quality. ^ 

' ' ■' ■ ■ ^ 'T/jf ^0(1^ citihu mof^ntm the sodiil prohim of (he times ivii Jm 
'4k will thifdilitj to work totiml tijcir lokmi • 

^* ■ ."Problems of race, iieligion, economics, and politics, priiblems of the role^ 
' ' ^ ' of government in relation to the people; problems of the place o[^ the 

■ United, States in world affairs; problems of the equitable use of resources; 
problems of family, school, community^'apd neighborhood living. 

I'hc '^ood cttiten ii mm oj ml tdey mponsihilii] jnr meeting 
hm hiimtn nedi 

* 

"The need to be free from aii{;re.ssion, domination, (ir exploitation; the 
, need for love and affection; the need to belong to groups and to be accepted 
by others;. the need to take responsibility in cooperation with others; the 
• need for a level of living which provides for adequate health, housing, 
and recreation; the need to have high standards of spiritual, ethical, and 
tnoral values. The failure to meet these basic human needs may result in 
the development of maladjustments which increase tiie intensity 'of social 
problems. 

'T/jt' piul citizen puictim imomtic Imuw rckiojnhipa /;/ tlw jiWiil]', 

• iclml^ (omnmitt)) ml in the Uijcr mc, 

"He practices the kinds of human relationships that are consistent with a 

■ democratic society. He personalizes what happens tri others, thereby earning 
respect and confidence. He develops his own ability to cooperate with others. 
He sincer^' desires to help orher persons. Through these practices, he builds 
good will as a resource for die future. 
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' "Ih looi citizen pomses' and ms kmtM^e, skilh] mi Mllici 
numt) in a immtic metj, * 

"He needs skills and abilities in 'reading, ' listening, discussing, and 
observing. He uses tliesc skills and abilities in order gain understanding 
of the present structure and ^functioning of society; the working principles 
of representative government; the impact of pressure groups; the operation 
of the economic system; the social stratification of the population; and the 
relationship of all* these' to the complex social heritage. With 'knowledge, 
skills, and abilities as a bajis, th|^ood citizen needs to l)ecome more pro- 
ficient in civic actipn" 

This is an admiraM^lifflMbinking persons could disagree with any 
of its points. But how fo^Mfflpc qualities of a good citizen a part of 
the way of life of AmeMii^le generaU^ is a real challenge. • / 

We ,stiH have in ou}^<puntrjr ^exploitation and discrimination. We still 
have religious ^and raciaj/suspicions and prejudices. We still have places 
where, one's name or family or background or religion or race may be / I 
either an asset or a haodicap. We still too oftei^ave group pitted against / , . 
group, each determined to "save face," to have the last word. . f 

But, as a recent magazine article, "What's Right with America," poinis ^ 
out, we also have a record of generosity toward other nations, a record of 
an increasing willingness to accept the responsibility of world leadership, 
a record of growing respect of civil liberties, a record of men and,lvomen 
of widely varying backgrounds working harmonioi^sly and successfully to- 
gether. How to make these and other virtues a permanent p4rt of our 
heritage is our challenge. 

K Comitke Room 0/ hneuil Hi, ThurMj, % S, IHl Purtictpm in the ^ 
Ofmng Genml Session—Dr. leomtd Cmichd, Ptesiient oj Tujts 'College; 
the Honordk Afthur W, CooU^e, Ueutemnt Governor oj Mmchmetts; Dr, 
Edrk T. Hawkins, Chdrmn oj CitizepMp Commilkef Mioni Education Asio- 
ciMion; and the Honorable Oscar f. Hausserfiiann, Chairman oj Local Conjerence^ 
Committee. 

Phoio^mpK couTim The Chriilian Mtm Monitor 



' This we know: that preaching alone will not do it; that precept alone 
jvill not do it; that memorizing and reciting creeds is only a part of the 
fwhole process; that studyjqg t(ie lessons of history is only a contributing 
factor. ^ , 

We need programs which recognize the three basic facets of citizenship 
-knowledge, emotion, action. Or, to put it another way, ^e need citizens 
who know, who care, who participate. 




If is the hope and expeaation of the National Education Association 
that, from the rich background, varied experiences, sincere interest, and 
wholehearted participation of you who attend the conference, there wiO 
come suggestions for better techniques,imore intelligent use of resources, 
more effeaive programs of cki/nship'that will lead to an unpi^edentcd 
number of our present and future citizens 



who know 
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who know our heritage, 

who know the problems that face us, 

who know techniques of making democracy work; 

who ca^e 

who are proud of our country's past, 

who are concerned about its future, 

who appreciate the seriousness of its problems; 

who participate^ ' 

who follow up^this knowledge and this feeling with positive, con- 
structive, dynamic contributions to the well-being of our com- 
munity, our state, gur country. 



There is also the di§cultj oj realizing that government is not 
something apart jrom us, or above us, that it is we'ohekes or- 
gmizei in a grand co-operative elort to protect mutual rights and 
to secure common 'Opportunity and improvement. 

^ -CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 



"YOURS ALSO THE GLORY ... " 

LEONARD QRMICHAEL ' ' 

Pm'ideiil, T////J Cnkgc 

■ . ■ ^ -V 

A THOROUGHLY trained sanitary engineer wlio can make Ir possible for 
a community to secure for tDfc money available an a'Jequate and pure 
■ water supply probably does ninre for Jiis community than a dozen 
individuals in the town who merely tall aj&iit the advantages of good health. 

In all discussions of cifizenship it seems to 'me that the first point to be 
einphas'ized is that good citizenship Hiow^ itself in many different ways. I 
have heard many addresses on the importance of voting on election day and 
of watching tlie records made' by elected and appointed officers. Of course, 
these actions are important and basic in a working democracy. But good 
citizenship involves much more than this. 

Students of organic evolution have studied the gradual development of 
cblnpfex organisms from simple organisms. In the most primitive and least 
specialized form, independent t^h maintain themselves and perform each 
in its own-way all of the functions of living protoplasm. Such cells do noth- 
ing very well, but all things just well enough to survive. 

At the next higher step, colonial organisms are formed in which clusters 
of cells are brought together. In. these clusters each cell still perforn| almost 
all the functions of each otheFlffll, but there are some advantages i^lls 
in living together even as individuals. It is not until the true multicellular 
higher organisms are reached, however, that the more effective forms of 
biological life are possible. 

The secret of the efficiency of the^higher organisms js found in the 
differentiation and specialization of^heir unit cells. Thus in the human body 
there are cells specialized for literally thousands of purposes, including ,the 
elaboration and secretion of special chemicals, special sensitivity to various 
physical energies, an -jbrlnv to contract, an ability to provide a rigid skele- 
ton, and so forth. The health of the total, living, complex organism depends ■ 
ujwn the health and the effective performance of the specialized fdnctions 
of all its pa/ticularized constituent cells. , ' 

^ An analogy between the living, complex, multicellulat organism and 
societ)' has rightly attracted students, of society for many years. In any 
ihought of citizenship it seems impottant to remember that, in our com- 
plexly industrialized, itrban America and in our modern, mechanized, agri- 
cultural America as well, citizenship depends upon a latge number of dif- 
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fetent individuals, These individuals must each carry out specialized func- 
tiuflt in as effective a manner as possible if society is to be as strong and 
healthy as pDSsible.' 

An intlammation or even a cancer in a particular group of cells in the 
living organism may reduce the whole organism to impotence and death. 
"'Similarly, in our society any grouj) of essential :uhI specialized citizens who 
'ate not, participating effectively in the whole social life of the community 
ma) well lead to the destruuion or at least to the weakening of ffle society 
of wliich they are a part. 

Education for citizenship, therefore, .is I see it, involves proper general 
and specialized education. It further involves the proper selection and spe- 
- cializei training of the boys and girls oi each generation for all the duties, 
both public and private, of our society. 

Other speakers in this symposium have dealt with many basic and im- 
portant topics in the field of citizenship. They havepointcd out the part 
that civic, religious, educational, professional, industrial, labor, and other 
groups may play in Spreading ]in understanding in our country of a modern 
and working idea of citizenship. I believe that all educators agree concern- 
iiig the importance of this work , and agree th^t a knowledge 'of the basic 
eljments common in the citizenship oj all Americans should be part of the 
general education of every individual. To go back to my analogy, the specific 
duties of citizenship may be compared to some of the basic functions of 
protoplasm without which no cell, no mattet how specialized, can exist. 

Tbday, howevet, I should like especially to emphasize the Jict that in 
education a real effort should be made to make the special citizenship duties 
of each professional and vocational group a part of training in such profes- 
sions and vocations. I am afraid that our medical schools, in their proper 
concentration upon training for modern scientific medicine, may forget 
that the young doctor should learn that, as a citizen, he alone has knowledge 
and skills, which, if given freely to the community, may make the difference- 
between health and disease in a whole segment of our population. 

In a similar way tlie training'for 'each specialized engineering field might 
well include some reference to the fact that the engineer is peculiarly able 
as a citizen to advise governmental officials concerning public works and 
the proper use of natural resources, Indeed there is probably not a single 
vocation or prof|ssion which should not consider as part of its program of 
training an .adequate consideration of the contribution that that vocation or 
profession may make in a specialized way to the common life of society. 

Education, broadly conceived, then, is basic to the development of better 
citizenship. Educatipn alone can prepare Americans for more effective co- 
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' operative living. In such education, however, it seems that the specializci . 

Vcontribucions of ^ankula| groups to the comtnon citizenship of the country > 
'should be given ev^tinphasis. Such education is the only medicine that^ 
I know of which (fan give the hope that our children and our childicn's 
children may know a coontry and indeed a world that is not inflamed by the 
social, ills which we in our time tave known all^too well Educators, the 
problem is yours, but yours also is the glory of the ultimate victory! 
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Whether jou like it or not, the majoritj will rule, Accept lojdlj \ 
the democratic ptincipk The voice oj thi mitjofitj neither w ikt 
of Gi^Mor oj devil, ki oj men, Do m be nhded to he jou^ 
with the niinoritj, hut on the other hMo not a^ect superiorit'j 
otj iMk the nhmd mtake oj thifkiq m are right or entitled 
to ipecid credit merelj becme )ou do nol qree with the common . ' 
' * judgment. Your experience ojiijc cmnot )fil to impress fou with 
the soundness oj that judpienfin the long run, and I believe jou 
Will com to put pur trust, as I do, in the cmmon sense oj the 
p^pplm this country, and tn the net^icts thej give ajter the dis- 
cussions oj press, oj platjorm and oj ^rdinary intercourse,^^ 

' -CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
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^'ClS^NCERNED ok FOR aWhER . . 

' , 1 TflE HONORABLE TOM C CLARK ., . 

• MmejCmuilojlhdhnM^ ,. / 

happy, indeed, to 'be witli* m and toliddress this Second National; , 
Conference on Citizenship, dedicated' ta our country's welfare through 
tW«ive strengthening of the^iwit^pTSKaW bulwark, the individual 
citizen. 

A National Conference on Citizen^iip, m^enng annually, is a great \ 
dream/the fulfillment of which aiigurs' well for the future of AjRieri^ca. ^ ;, 
' Unfoldin'g here is an i^a that can become a powerful force for- the 
building of a better' America and a' better world-a force 'needed now as \^ 
. never before in our history. . ^ ^ ' ■ - ^ 
^ JLlieartily endorse the worthy objectives of this confsrence, e'specialh* 
iJiQse that emphasize; ^ ' * ' ' ; mx^/^s^ 
;,^'That the torch of liberty ailj freedom must be kepj, burning, 
That the respetijibilities of citizenship must [)e discharged, ands.y' 
■^hat the opportunities of citiM(ip must be appreciaied,r ^ 

■ Saint Paul, as he admonished, tl| Corinthians,', mi^ht instead have beeij 
] writing an Episde to Americans of 1947, when he sjid: 
, ' ' "But now are they many members,, yet but one body.. Aftd the^^ye 

cannot say unto the hand, 1 have no, need of thee; Nor agairr.,the head to the 
feet^iii\'eipo need of you. - . ' ' \ • V 

Niy, much more than ttiose members ^of the body, which seem to be 
more leeblf, are necessary: , \ . \ 

That diere should be no schism in the body, but ihat the.members should' 
have the same care one for another.' ^ ^ . " ^ * ; 

■ Pearl H'/''bor^.Bataan, Corregidorj ^uadalcanal,^w'o' Africa, 
Italy, Normandy, the Battle of the Biilge, and all the other far-flung battles ' * 
of World War II, waged that liberty should not perish ffom the m\ff, kindled 
a great^fl'amc of unity and patriotism in 'Americas^heart. ' 

That flame must never die OLit.! , ' . 
But I peace time when the fire flickers low, it needs to be rckiHoled by 
; 'an active, alert, enlightened conscien|ious,Snd,]3rogres^^^^^ . . 

All too frequently we go to war, to light the enemy pn forei-gn* .soil but, 
Avhcn the war is over, disregard the enemies of peace who, arc' wiiliin our 
Dorders. . * » ^ , ' . 
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\V« ve patriotic and work linsellislily ami unceasingly for our^umry in 



war time. 



#e are willing to die for^ Aiiicriciiii prini^ilcs in war, yet we fail lo 
' defend, and to live for, these saiBc principles in peace, ■ " > 
.Tlic rec^orld crisis to lis Americans was a battle for tl|,' soul of iiian- 
a fight for the worth and di^'nity oyniman personality, a fight fflr tlie basic 
Amerian principle of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, " 

It was a struggle against a philosophy that recognized no inalienable 
rights, that made the individual a *lave of the sovereign ^ta'tc, that crushed 
initiative, .blocked social and cultural progress, and l:illed,the joy of living. 

Although we were conquerors on the field of battle, the light is not over. 
. Philosophies, alien to o)ir democratic concept, are/still abroad in the 
, world; they can'grow into a real tlireat to (^ur freedom here in America, and 
■to that of the rest of mankind. ' , 

\Ve->'ould be untrue to ourselves, and false to mankind, if we minimized 
. this peril. ■ 

,] have pledged that all elements subversive to our form of government 
shall be eliminated, and I mean just that, 

I wish to assure you, however, that there will be^no witch hunts. The 
clock will not be turned back to the time when such activities took place 
near this historic settiog of liberty. 

We, roust ever remember that. we have a Bill of Rights-a priceless 
charter of human lilierty-which guarantees to the American citizen that 
his basic freedoms shall not be invaded. 

Implied, in our Bill of Rights, is a Bill of Responsibilities, One of my 
responsibilities is to see that federal laws arc obeyed, and that the individual 
is protected in his basic rights, ' 

For all of us, there can be no right without a corresponding duty, no 
privilege without a related responsibility-a responsibility for loyalty to the 
idealsof American citizenship 365 days in ^he year,,., 
. Jn.die final aflalyiiis, our best defense against subversive elements is to- 
make the ideal of democracy a living fact-a way of fifty such' as to enlist 
the Joyalty- of the individual in thought, in feeliiig, and in behavior. 
• 'Bringing the American ideal to fruition is a 'challengo/o this conference 
and to every citizen of our land. . ' 

• With all of our glorious history, our country. is norperfecf. Many ■ 
inadequacies still exist in -the American way of life. Our ideal has never 
' been 'fully realized, 

A good America can become a better America, 
' 'Much remains to t)e done ttiat will add to the happiness of our people and 
■ to the strength of the Nation. ' 
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We must be conccrnecl with (he problem of meeting the basic human 
needs, spiritual as well as physiciL 

■We must make possible some of the good things of life to those who 
have too little. 

»> 

We must provitle equality of opportunity to millions now denied jt in 
this laiid of equal opportunity. 

We ' rtiiist do all of these things and'^more, otherwise we fail democracy 
and make lYs name a misnomer, 

' I observe that the sessions^f this conference on citizenship ha^e been 
largely devoted to an emphasis upon tho.se traditional institutions of Ameri- 
can community life-the home, the church, the school, and related activities 
that are essential to the normal growth and wholesome living of/our citizens, 
, That emphasis is not misplaced, , \ 

Tk home lies at the very foundation of effective American citizenship, 
\ Parents arc still i|he most important influence in the lives of their children. 
Through tlicm, children should experience affection, security and guidance, 
indispensable eletlients in child growth. ^ 

Everything-possible should be done to give vitality to family life. 

Through parent education, family counseling service, forums, classes and 
institutes, the church, the school, and other forces in the communities can 
strengthen the home to die end that parents may better discharge their 
responsibilities in preparing youth to meet the problems of tomorrow • 

,In this connection, it should be pointed out that millions of Americans, 
especially youth recently feturncd from the batdefields of freedom, do not 
have a house in which to begin a home. , 

And some of our citizens are responsible for that! 

The^church can help' to guide youth in the formation of a scale of values 
in keeping with the^ principles of democratic living. 

Injts spiritual and educational functions, the church can build richt- ' 
' attitudes, war against pitfalls, and shape personal character. 

One layman suggested a slogan for church effort in these words: "Better 
to build than rebuild; better to form than reform; better to prevent than 
"repent." 

Alert to the principle, "1 am my brothers keeper; the church is a 
powerful force for good, particularly in helping to free the community of 
^ many, evils that cause boys and girls to stumble into delinquency and crime. 
Tlie school is strategically placed to reach practically all children and 
manf adults. 

It reaches childreti at an early and impressionable age when character is 



It, therefore, plays a 'vital part in the building of good citizens. 
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• ~ ' ' ' . ' \ ' * ' " ? " 

Yet, throughout America, many poverty-stricken And broken-down 
schools are mocking paradoxes to the idea of .equal educational opporruliity 
for all. ' ' 

In this land where men are born free and equal, millions of our children 
are denied equal educational opportunities. * 

They are herded into over-crowded classrooms, which are stalfed, in many 
instances, by teachers who arc paid only enough to keep body and soul 
together, while their task is to build boys and girls for the seriojus respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

More than two million children attend our lowest-average schools, on 
which only 5500 a year per class room unit is spent. 

Millions of otherichildren are not in school at all. 

Three million adults in the United States have ne^cr attended any kind 
of school. ^ . 

Ten million adults have had so little schooling that they are virtual 
illiterates. ^ ^ ''^ 

During the greatest crisis in our history, our nation lost a vast manpower 
because of illiteracy'^ ^ . 

Five million young men, almost one out of tliree, were rejected for 
military service on account of physical, mental, iuid educational deficiencies. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand school teachers have left the schools 
since 1939, many of rhem lost forever to the teaching profession. 

The national average salary of a school teacher in 1943-^4 was SI. 728. 

In four states, the statewide average salary was less than $ 1 ,000. 

More than 40,000 teachers were paid less than S600 per year. 

Since the salary level in some sections has advanced slightly, but 

the teacher's dollar has shrunk in value. 

The incentive to enter teaching is gone when the elevator girl i:^ paid 
more than the beginning teacher and I do n(3t mean to convey the idea that 
the elevator girl does nor earn her pay. 

The American school teacher today has neither an adequate wage, nor 
professional security, both of whicl|j§re essential to a: successful teacher. 

All our children are ntizens of the United Stares, Children born in 
poverty-stricken areas are no less American citizens than^fthose born in richer 
areas. The education of both groups is of vital nationnl conc^n, for ignorance 
cannot be quarantined. * 

Sub-standard schools are a matter for serious consideratiion of the nation, 
regardless of where they are located, Wlierever rhey exist, th\f leave a blight 
on the future citizens of our country. % 

As good citizens, then, our first and urgent concern, is to eliminate the 
slums of Americap education. 
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communities in which to live ami to bring up our children to do their part * 
in the building of a better America. 

If we have^given little or nothijig toward the development of our home,. 
town, we are isolationists of the worst type. ^ 

If we are not conscious of the slum situation acro,^s the railroad tracks, 
the growing delinquency problems, th^ broken-down school system, the j 
. recreation problem, and other community problems, we are failing miserably 
in our responsibility as citizens. ' 

A certain city in the United States, with a population of around 40,000, 
has over 400 different organized groups, including tivic, fraternal, religious, 
educational, labor, Business, and patriotic. With an 'organized membership . 
running into riiou|nds devoted to community 'welfare, its people have an 
^opportunity to assure living conditions that make for a meaningful, healthy, 
and happy life. 

Some of our clubs, I am sorry to say, however, meet only* to eat. 
Occasionally they vote a scholarship to some poor lad, or donate baskets to 
the Salvation Army for distribution to the poor at Chr/stmas time. 

Other clubs, mindful of 'their civic obligations, study their community's 
health problems, demand efficient and honest police departments, call for^ 
pure wattr supply, labor for adequate recreational facilities, urge people to* 
register and vote, foster town meetings or other media for discussion of 
public questions, and perform many other duties that help to build their 
community, 

■ We are not discharging our responsibilities of dtizensliip, when four 
million American children have defective eyesight, when one million have 
defective hearing, when three-fourths of our children need dental pre, and 
when hundreds of thousands of American families can jiot afford adequate " 
medical care. 

We are asleep if we fail to remember that democracy is split assunder ' 
when prejudice and bigotry possess our people in their human relationships, 

Sheet-covered breeders/ carriers, and spreaders of hate and intolerance 
strike at the very heart of the institutions upon which our liberties rest. 

Millions of our citizens do not take the trouble to vote in Presidential 
elections or to cast their ballots in local elections. 

It is estimated that M percent, or more than 4. million, of the men and 
women of voting age failed to cast their ballots in (he 1944 Presidential 
election. 

Sixty-one percent, or 1)7 million, failed to vote in the 1946 elections. 
With all of our emphasis upon suffrage, there has been a downward 
trend through participation in the bailor. 
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^ In 1896, 79/) percent of those eligible voted? 
In I94i 53 percent cist their ballots. - 
In 1946, only 39 percent went to the polls, a sanation jo be considered 
seriously when we disci;ss strengthening American citizenship. 

Some of our best citizens from chambers of commerce, civic cliilv:, 
patriotic organizations, ministerial bodies, bar and medical associations, and 
women's clubs still subscribe to Sft^ principle that they cannot afford lo 
^ take part in politics. 

.Ihey complain of corruption and inefficiency in government, yet miss the 
, precious American opportunity for bettering conditions by their fail^'re to 
vote. 

Politics is nothing more or less d]an the science^fof government. Our 
government, therefore, will be good or bad in the same proporti^ that our 
ci^ens participatein politics. / 

All of us need to get on more intimate terms with democracy, know its 
needs, become aware of its meaning, and imbued with its spirit. 

When we become concerned one for another, there will be no schism in 
the body about which Saint Paul spoke in the long ago. y 

Our America-vast, rich, and powerfuHiving and growing-holds 
forth a magnificent challenge, not only to our own people, but to liberty- 
loving peoples everywhere. 

An America that sends forth into the world heart-warming rays of 
■ happiness and security and good will-and peace for all-must not fail. 



?rm jOHf Innhr'^k and kt joiir Muk Hnid nil ptk 
peitiom be ckmclemed by such sincere kmocnik sjmlhill)j, 
such entlmim for the common \m[ such genuine loie oj justice, 
and such force oj chmcler, thdt pur lije to the full tmt of m 
tdlent ad opportuiiitj shall conlrikle to the realifj, the secitril)) 
and the heneficme oj ^orermicut bj the people, 

-CHARLES EVANS HI'GHES 
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"THE PRIVILEGE AND THE RESPONSIBILITY . . 

r 

rij'iir AI1MIIIAI. liRNi'Sr |, kin(i 

hrmr Cmmmkr hi Clmj Mil Clwj oj N*//'<// Olmfim 
Uniteil Siiiks 

WE ARH mcl for participation in the wSecond National Conference on 
Ciiizenshipv sponsored by the National Education Association of 
the United States. ^ 
The chief purpose of tlie National (Conference on Citizenship is. to 
emphasize (he privileges^-and the responsibilities— iiL-^icckf of the United 
States. A principal factor is the taking; note of m political confiing-of-age 
not only of the native-born but also of those born in other countries whi) 
have qualified themselves for citiiienship. 

President Woodrow Wilson said: "A nation that is not constantly re- 
newed out of new sources is apt to have the narrowites and prejudice of a 
family, whereas America must have this consciousness, that on all sides it 
touches elbows and touches hearts with all the nations of mankind." 

It has been the practice for some yeafs in inany communiries to dignify 
and enhance the attainment of citizenship by naturalisation by making a 
ceremopial of it. It would seem that this practice should become universal 
1 note th^t it is the policy of the conference that native-born citizens as well 
as naturalized citizens shall be formally inducted into the new privileges and 
responsibilities that are theirs, it is fitting that an impressive ceremony be 
held ^ that they may-rone and all-realize the change that has come into 
their lives. 

As to citizenship, 1 do not think we can do better than to quote to new 
citizens what, some of our truly great citizens have said. 

First amo^l; them is George Washington: 

"Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has a 
right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, which belongs 
to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriot- 
ism more tlian any appellation derived from local discriminations. With 
slight shades of difference, you have the same religion, mannerj,;liabits, and 
political principles." 

' John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, said: 
"Tliis country and this people seem to have been made for each other, 
and it /ppears as if it was the design of Providence, that an inheritancj/So 
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proper and convenient for a band of brethren, united to each (nher br the 
strongest tics, shouM never be split into a number of unsocial,' jealous, and 
alien sovereignties. 

"Similar sentiments have hitherto prevailed among all orders and denomi- 
nations of men among \\i To all general purposes we have uniformly been 
one people; each individual citizen everywhere enjoying (he same national 
rights, privileges, and protection,' 

Next let.us hear from Theodore Roosevelt: 

I'here can be no divided allegiance here. Any man who says that he is 
an American, but something else also, is^not an American at all." 

These remarks should serve to make clear that citizens-old and new- 
will d() well to omit any associations that derive from former allegiances; 
rhat L hereafter resolve that we have no political Interests except those of 
the United States: that we never forget that we are "Americans alF'-all of 
the time— and in every way! 

It will be already apparent that lam unlikely to say to you anything that 
you do not already know; but it seems to me that it is well for all of us. old 
as well as new citizens^ccasionally to rEview the fundamentals of citizen- 
ship. Aft^r all, repetition is a form of emphasis! 

1 shall have little to say about the glories and the benefits of being a 
citizen of the United States but rather will I run true to my lifetime of mili- 
tar/ service and so lay stress upon the responsibilities of citizenship. 

It is always well, 1 think, to go back to original sources. No matter how 
many times we refer to them there is always profit, and even inspiration, m 
be gained, 1 have, therefore, to commend to your attention this extract from 
the Declaration of Independence drafted in 177(): 

'"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights: that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure 
these rights,^ governments are instituted among men, deriving their, just 
powers from the consent of the governed , . 

The second reference which 1 commend to your attention, as cifizen.\ 
is the Preamble to the Constitution of the United States, drafted in 1787: . 

"We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfecf 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America." * 

Let us take note of the words of the Declaration of Independence- 
"deriving rheir just powers from the consent of the governeil." Note the 
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\ii)g P'« of tile Preiunble: "We, tlie people of the United States"- 
■ '''lien esiab'islies the bjujc premise of our government, democracy, D«- 
Nrac^, of couBc, l^j jome to have several meanings, What we are 
^etiC'' *™ w that form which is representative .governinent-^coin- 
\y called a f«public, 

\ f/isb to urge upoti you that you spread information among our citizens, 
\ ^d oldi « to the principles of government that are in effect in other 
%tiieS' ^'■l"'^'™ them with the meanings of communism, socialism, 
\^ totalitarianism, jnd other "jsms." 'Do not let them emulate the 
\cb at"' '8°°'' or decry these things, for they are living forces in the 
\\i today- Let them \^ studied to ascertain their merits, if any, and their 
NcritSi t*'^ ^''■^^^ to understand and ajpdate the benefits cf the de- 
J^'^tacy (i"" « synony^ouj ^jth "United States of America." Incidentally, 
f'y^'f "Oiong those who believe that out democracy must be a 
""'litaflt dcflioaacy; foj jte, beyond any doubt, in contrast-in competi- 
\ perhaps even in conflict-widi militant political creeds such as com- 
Nisin A" "s should know, as citizens, that out ause in the late war 
\ not WO" by «sumit,|| a "do-nothing", attitude. 

Nlow, fof a moment, 1 wish to invite your attention to two other im- 
fottant fli'""* t'^^'t enable .citizens to participate in our own govern- 
>t: 

must urge out citizens, old as well as new, to participate in dieir 
Nmineots-Iocal, state, and national. Urge them* to inform themselves 
"5 It) the issues 'Evolved in their several localities, in their several states, 
H in the £eld of national affairs. Urge them to inform themselves as 

%charii«« and capabilities of the several candidates, 1 understand it 
, the purpose of these citizenship conferences to promote such informa- 
\ afld foster such participation, which is, jn fact, the essence of demo- 
%c ^vernment. Indeed, participation must be effectivejf we are to have 
>oaacy survive! My own feeling is so strong that 1 would consider 
' Viflg a P^"'''ty on the citizen who does not \ote! 
, Ve fliust support our government financially; keep the war and sav- 
\ ^ndsw now have; buy savings bonds to the utmost that our means 

allow. Let us lend out jid thus to keep in balance the federal budget, 

t^dpce the national debt, and so do our part to "promote the general 
%e" on ^Wch the future of our country SO largely depends. 

\ aji sW^-* yo" ^'ill not be surprised to have me urge you, as citizens, to 
% afl active interest fhose national affairs which derive from that 
of the Preamble just quoted, which reads, "provide for the common 
\yt! TllCtt are, I think, three points that merit your Interest and at- 
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tention as citizens concerned with "the common defense," They are: 
Men, machines, morale 
Universal military training 
Keeping the peace. 

As we hear much in this day and age of machines, let us look at one of 
the basic facts of life-and of wan We hear so much that wc do not, all 
of us, stop to think fliat war is not different, in principle, from what it lias 
been since before the dawn of recorded history. ' 

Modern warfare, mechanized and atomic, is no more than evolution 
from the time when men first fought each other with stones and clubs, 
down through the ages to^ this day of mechanized ships of the sea, mech- 
anized ships on land, and mechanized ships of the air. But do not forget 
that machines are as nothing without the men who man them and give 
them life. 

Fk/ Aimird Ernest King ilejtl United Staki Nrfi^j, at the home of Charles 
hrndi Aims (center), jorvier Secretarj oj the Naii in Bom, ^itj 9, 19^1 
Aimrd Morton Dcjo {ri^ht), Commnknt of the First }^ml District, mm- 
pmid Ainird Kin^, who sfoke At the Third Generd Session. 
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War is men ajiainst men— ineclianimi and aiiniiic war is still men 
\pm men. Men are not elfettive, inclivitliially or collectively, unless dicy 
arc imbued ,with hijih morale. Morale may be defined as a state of mind 
wherein there is confidence, toiiraue, and zeal amonj; men united fO|;cilier 
in a common ellort, In brief, it may be de.suibcd as menial— and spiritual- 
ttamwork. 

Agiiin, in the ih.mer of "toninion defense," I commend to your consid- 
eration some views on' the subject of "universal niilitury training." Please 
, take note that efforts are being made to confuse this issue by calling it "con- 
scription," which is quite a different matter, effective only in time of war. 

All American citizens hope and expect that, through the operations of 
tlie U'^ited Nations, there will come a lasting world peace. However, in 
this world of realism, we must keep ourselves prepared to support, by realis* 
.tic mediods if necessary, our identistic hopes and efforts looking towa/d en- 
during peace throughout the world. 

As all -of you know, modern warfare hiis already become monstrous, 
swift, and tcYrible. The demonstrated and foreseeable developments in jet 
propulsion, supersonic speeds, strasrosphert llying,-*underwater devicjirT'and 
other technical and operational viiJvances, impress upon^us that* we need to 
view our future scx:urity with proper foresight and sound judgment. It is 
not the responsibility of the armed forces, alone, to insure national security. 
It is the responsibility of all citizens to see to it that we arc prepared against 
sudden and unforeseen emergencies. It is the responsibility of the Congress 
to provide us with the means to be prepared. Adequate measutcs of pre- 
paredness—political, economic, military, industriai— are essential measures 
of national insurance with worldwide effects. 

Such insurance means we must be ready to expand quickly our overseas 
line of defense, such as the Navy, in time^of national emergency, It follows 
that, in addition to the regular armed forces, w must have a citizen re« 
serve, and it must be trained before the emergency is upon us. A trained 
citizen naval and military reserve can be obtained, and maintained, only 
through universal military training. While it is true that, for the time being, 
we can call on the veterans of World War II we cannot afford to let our- 
selves forget that Old Man Time, like Old Man River, keeps rolling along! 

As a felloW'Citizen and fellow-taxpayer, as well as a naval olllcer of 
over iO yeats' service, 1 emphasize the democratic nature of universal mili- 
tary training. I believe that every man and woman is obligated to assise in 
the maintenance of our national security. In addition,, we wodid all profit 
by the individuals better understiuiding of his responsibilities to his coun- 
try, his family, and himself. Universal military training /s a democratic 
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pfiJess aimed at that end. The primary purpose of a year of universal mili* 
tar)'"ti(iinifig is not to militarize die nation for purposernf making war 
offensively, but to provide essential defensive security—the better to "pro- 
vitle for the common defense." 

Now I lofne'io a question I know is close to the hearts of all: How 
Shall the Peace Be Kept.^ Not only do we contrast in ^)U^ minds peace and 
war, but we consitler peace and strife as oppo'siies. What 1 am most afraid 
of is that wc are too prone to think of peace as a "do-nothing' state of 
affairs. I can liay to youi as one American citizen to his fellow-citizens, that 
it does not seem to me that a "do-nothing" attitude about peace is going 
to get u» anywhere. We must, if you will, paraphrase our talk about wag* 
ing war \Vhy should we not wage peace,^ Why should we not make as 
much effort to win the peace as we do to win the war? Why should there 
not be militant peace, and not for a few weeks or a few months, or a few 
years, but always? Can we not wage the peace under the United Nations 
Charter, which is the adopted policy of our countryiL i 

All citizens must inform themselves as to what is the.' foreign policy of 
the United States. As citizens, many of whom arc veterans, you will all 
agree that, in the military sense, -it certainly is to maintain the integrity of 
the United, States and its overseas possessions, Next, the security of the 
Western Hemisphere is premised on the principles that are manifested by 
the Monroe Doctrine and by the Act of Chapultepec. This can be done under 
the Ciiarter of the United Nations. 

^ And, finally, of course, we must do our part, not only in a military but 
in an economic and political sense, to make the United Nations work. We 
must be ready to support it, may I say, not only by words but by deeds! I 
am sure that you wilf not be surprised if, after 40' years in service, I say 
that I believe in those words which are attributed to Theodore Roosevelt, 
'Speak softly, but carry a big stick." 

To sum up, as citizens we have the privilege and responsibility which 
should impel us to be effective citizens. We should, therefi^re, take an 
active interest in all phases of ^qyernment— local, state, and national. We 
should support the financial and foreign programs of our country. We should 
endeavor to understand and to foster the need of the United States to keep 
itself in a state of effective military readiness— provide for the common 
defense. Last but not least, we must be diligent and steadfast in our en- 
deavors to see to it diat a militant peace shali^e waged as the alternative 
—and antidote— to the possibility of another world war. 

1 urge your attention to some words uttered at the close of another war, 
by Abraham Lincoln in his Second Inaugural Address: 

"Widi malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
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right, as GiA giv(fs jis to see the right, let us srrivc on to finish the work 
we arc ifi( . . . to do all which may iichicve ant! thcri.sh a just and lasting 
peace . //with all nations." 

And nnw, in dosing, let me read "The Americ;in's CrcccV written hy 
Willianl Tylkr Page, Clerk of liie House of Representatives, and accepted 
by the Housp on bclialf of rhe American people on April 3, 1918-e{9 
years ago-during World War I: J[ . 

"I believe ill die United States of America as a government of peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, whose just powers arc derived from the 
consent of. the governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign natjon of 
many, sovereign states; a perfect union, one and inseparable, established 
upon those principles of fredom, equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots 'Siicrificed their lives and fortunes. 

"1 therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to support 
its Constitution, to o^ey its laws, to respect its Hag, and to defend it against 
all enemies." 
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Gfdjjin^ 4r is the vast emt mi vml) bj out mmpHsh- 
tnentf one cmot he mmible to the kn^m to we m 
' expoiei No imtet mhlh cm he mde tlian to tfmk tkt our 
mtitutions m jtxei or maj not be clm^ei jor the worse. We m 
a pun^ ndtm mi nothing cm be taken jor ^rmtel // our institn- 
tim m mintmi in theif inteptj^ mi ij chaqe shd mean 
iniproiment, it will be bime the intelligent and the worthy 
constdntlj pieute the motiiie power which, 'tlistribtilei over d 
thotmni lines of comtmcmi develops th.it (tpprccidon oj 
the stmkris of icccncj and justice which we hdie delighted to 
cd the common sense oj the Amricnn people, 

' "CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
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^ ConjerMce Work Group 

STRENGTHENING>THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
. THE SCHOOL TO BETTER AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 



Chmmn 

STANLY DIMOND 
^diimml pmlor, Detroit Ommhlf Uiudlmi SiihIj ml DepiirtmiH 
' oj Smd Detfoii hik Sclmh ml Witjiic Unimntj 

kh-Chmun: Hi^bSdmls^ 

J. WliNDFXL YRO 
Projem^ Bom Vmmij 

Siih-Ckmr. Elemiitiirj Sclmh 

RAYMON W. liLDRlDGE 
Preiidenl, hkmchincth Tmhen' I'dmtion 

Recorier 
JULIAN C ALDRICH 
. Aswcke Frojem, School oj Bhicmh.Ncw York Unhmitj 

liliE school group reallirmeci the statement of the 1946 conference re- 
lating to the characteristics of citizenship. It declnrecl that weJesire 
f 't ^for ourselves and others these citizendiip c|ualities: 

\, Assumption of personal responsibility. 
' 2. Loyalty to the democratic way of life. , 
/ i Concern and respect for others opinions and personalities, irre- 
^ 5 spective of Ace, color, creed, or social or economic status. 
i'yi Ability to clH)perate,(work with others), Irrespective of race, color, 
'Jv / ^^^^i 0' s^'*'^' 0^ c^^o^^^^n^ic status. ^ ^ 
■ 1 Ability and will to help solve sociahproWeins. 
(y Participation in social and civic actjon. 

To achieve these, the group agreed dial major, attention must be given 
to student participarion in class and all schoiif iictivities and to the improve- 
' ment nf the preparation of teachers. Out of its discussion came these 

Conclusions and Recommendations ^ 

I. There must be n broader student participation in democratic civic 
education. 
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A. Communities cooperatively should describe their needs for civic 
education. Hence, 

1. The assets and deficicnces of civic experience should be ex- 
plored to determine the desircij^emphases'of civic education. 

2. This community analysis should be carried on by students, 
faculty, and community representative.^, 

3. Each student generation should set its own standards, periodi- 
cally to be restated jointly by students, parents and other adults, 
and faculty and "administration. 

A school-community council . will aid in such continuing 
' analysis. 

5. Real community problems should be faced and should be made 
a parr of civic education. 

B. Each class and activity should make positive contribution to the 
knowledge, the skills, and the actions of citizens. Hence, 

1. Every class should .seek the maximum time and 'emphasis on 
civic education. ^ 

2. Each school activity should be* made an opportunity for the 
development of civic skills. 

3. The basic literature of citizenship should be used wherever 
possible in all classes at all grade levels. All reading and litera- 
ture activities should deal with the subject matter of citizenship. 

i Each class should use, wherever possible, the current cco- 
. nomic, social, and political controversies, such as race and re- 
ligious conflias and tensions, problems of home and family liv- 
ing, the resolution of labor and management problems, the de- 
velopment of a proper relationship between government and 
business, etc. 

^ 5. Each class arid ac ivity should emphasize basic civic skills such 
a,s problem solving alta democratic participation. 

6, Problem solving should be carried on at all graoH/vels and 
should be consistent with the level of maturity of the snident. It 
should be substituted for authoritarian methods from the kinder- 
garten through college education. Problems of society should be 
presented as in process of solution, with no "answers In the back 
of the book." An essential part of the process, however, ii a 
knowledge of the positive successes iii problem solving which 
experience offers. As a part of problem solving, emphasis should 
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he placed on tlie development of critical thinking widi special 
reference to the viewpoints and prejudices coming from the press, 
radio, and movies. 

7, Students shouW jearn to work coopcnitivcly in class iiiid school 
activities. Tlie teacher must siicrificc domination iind formal dis- 
cipline to giving more experiences iii group work. The role of the 
teacher is tliat of colleague and friend, rather than taskmaster. 

8. Studefhts should be encouraged to take' positive action in die 
solution of current problpms. While such action ftiay be taken 
as individuals or as groups of student.s, opportunities should be 
offered to work with' tho.se older and younger than themselves. 
Especially should opportunities be sought to work with adult 
groups and to support group action. This may involve writing 

' letters, joining forums and mass mceting.s, or aiding in com- 
munity political action. The risks involved in such a program 
must be shared by the whole community as a necessary part of 
real civic eduation. 

C Srudents, faculty, -and non-teaching personnel should participate 
in school planning, management, and government. Hence, 

1. Activity planning should be largely done by students, with 
faculty aiding where needed, This should extend to budget inak- 
ing and fund raising as well as policy determination, 

2. At each grade level opportunities should be sought and found 
for student participation in curriculum planning. This may range 
from suggestion of classroom materials of instruction to mem- 
bership on curriculum planning committee. Such participation 
must be bsed on the maturity of the class and its previous ex- 
perience in student-teacher planning, 

3. Opportunities shoul^^e sought and found for the cooperative 
solution of school problems involving real choices. on problems. 

II. There miist be an improvement in the preparation of teachers, 

A. Liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges; and schools of education 
must improve general education. Hence, 

1. Education must relate to life, its problems, and participation 
in the solution of problems. • 

2, Subject matter sljould be drawn from areas dealing with s(x:ial, 
economic, and political conflicts. Courses should deal with the vital 

' ■ needs of youth, including courtship, marriage, and parenthood. 

O 
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V Skills ill prohlcm solvinj; sluiiikl mm\ to patterns of jjroiip 
prejudice, mid clfi)rts should he inade to reduce tensions ;uul 
coiidicts. Aid must be given students and parents in resolving 
tomnioii problems, 

1, Class activities shtnikl contribute to the basic civic needs of 
youth, yieldini^ the knowledfic, skills, nnd programs of action 
necessary to ellective citizenship. 

\ Classes am! the school should be organized as democratic 
rather than authoritarian patterns of behavior. 

6, There should be extensive student participation in community 
activities, providing real democratic experiences. 

1). Teachers colleges and schools of education should provide a high 
level of teacher education, Hence, 

1. Superior persons should be encouraged to enter and remain 
in the teaching profession. 

2. Faculties should be selected from those who have shown skill in 
teaching and in democratic action. • 

3. Students shoitld know community organization, participate in 
community activities, and use the community as a laboratory for 

, school planning and curriculum development, 

1 Emphasis should be placed on programs of curriculum develop- 
ment leading to civic education. Students should have experience 
in cooperative curriculum planning in the college and in the 

schools. 
( 

5. Teachers and student teachers should seek new techniques 
for civic education, and should be alert to experimentation lead- 
ing to better practices. 

(i Student teaching should be provided in superior classes and 
schools which use activity and problem methods and which em* 
phasize problem solving procedures rather than in poor schools 
which follow archaic methods. 

I Students should have experiences in civic and educational 
groups in addition to school experiences. This may amount to 
interfleships in civic action in the community and state at one 
level and to membership in action groups at another, 
8. All teachers must be prepared as teachers of civic education. 

C Teachers colleges and schools of education should provide aids 
to teachers in service. Hence, 
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1. In visitation, extension, aiitl ailvi.siincni, (;ncniir;igcineiit slioukl 
be givcn to dcindctiicy in sclniol administraiion, Teachers sliniild 
be^aiW to particip,itc in school government and in conimiinity 
activities. 

2. Teaclicrs and adniinistratnrs should fe aided in the develop- 
nitiit of- skills in democratic school adiuinistraiion, 

3. In-service programs, juch as workshops, should be encouraged 
and supported. These would deal witii the problems of the school 
and solutions should be sought within the framework of sound 
pedagogy and effective' democracy. 

4. Opportunities should be provided by the Citizenship Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association and other educa- 
tional organizations for building a clearinghouse of good civic 
education practice and materials of instruction. 

Following die tecom/nendation of the 1946 conference, a section was 
set uj- to answer the following question; 

"V'hat is the nature and scope of the educational examination which 
should be given to applicants for naturalization to determine, as required 
by the nationality law and (egulations, whether they have a 'fair knowl- 
edge and undenstanding of the fundar/icntal principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States' and'are qualified to assume the duties and re- 
• sponsibilities of a citizen of the United States'?'" 

Recommendations from the Section oti Naturalization 

I. Recommendation concerning the type of examination which should be 
used for naturalizing citizens 

A. What ate the fundamental .principles of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

1. Tlie people as the source of government 

2. The delegated and reserved powers as indicated by the federal 
system of our government 

3. Supremacy of lav 

4. Equality of the individual before the law 

5. Democratic government as indicated by our representative system 
i The freedoms as indicated in the Bill of Rights 

7. The adapta\ility of the Constitution to change 



' Rtport el Fim Ntfml Conlma on Cifmihip. NEA. Wi p. 60. 
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8, The sfpiiraiion of powers iiiio ilircc priiiiipiil bniiKhcs, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and ilic judicial, logeihcr wiih the checks and 

li;ilanC(.'S, 

|}. What would constitute a "f,iir knowledge and understanding" of 
these fiindaiiicntid principles?.') 

A "fair knowledge and iiiulersiaiidiiig" of such principles would 
manifestly require mure than mere ability to repeat parrot-likc, formal 
dchni lions ol such principles without comprehending their meaning. 
Probably the most acceptable way by which to determine definitely 
whether the candidate knows fairly and understands those principles 
would be through questioning him as to their application in specific 
situations, and what action cnuld be taken in those situations. v 

C, What are the duties and responsibilities of a citizen of the Uiiiitd 
S'tates? 

The examination of a candidate for naturalization is to determine 
his knowledge and understanding ot these principles and whether he is 
qualified to perform the duties and responsibilities of a citizen of the 
United States. The correct answer to this question might take any num- 
ber of forms. Duties, responsibilities, and obligations of citizenship 
arise in almost every relationship of life. In connection with the grant- 
ing of naturalization they are usually thought of in terms of participa- 
tion in government, although they cut across almost every area of activity. 

There are attitudes toward the home, the members of one's family, 
neighbors, the community at large, agencies of government, and public 
welfare in general. ' 

Still another approach would be the determination of the nature of 
the obligations which one owes to certain groups and from which he 
receives benefits, such as tl|: groups concerned with work, religion, reaca- 
tion, the neighborhood, education, discussion, health, politics, and gov- 
ernment, Some of these obligations would be of a moral nature, such as 
fidelity, good will, fair play, honesty, and public spiritedness. Then there 
ate the attributes of cooperation and industry. 

D. What requisite should the candidate for naturalization satisfy to show 
that he is quahiied to assume the duties and responsibilities of a citizen 
of the United States? 

This question would be answered if the candidate had the knowledge 
and understanding mentioned in question two and fulfilled the duties 
and responsibilities included in question three 
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I What mtthods and tfchniqucs should be cmploytd by the naturaliza- 
tion examiner of the service in reaching a sohiti^n of the problem for 
the purpose of making appropriate recommendations to the Court? 

1. The person. whose application is being considered should first be 
put at ease by some discussion of matters of interest to him. 

2. He should be greeted, in a friendly manner, and possible fear and 
• anxiety of the result of die examination removed, 

3. The questions'should be as simple and clear as possible, and^e- 
sented informally. 

'I, To maintain continuity the questions shoidd be adapted to the 
preceding responses of the applicant, 

5. A quiet and conversational tone of voice should be employed, 

6. Questions should not be asked suddenly or harshly, " 

7. The discussion is intended to determine both the knowledge and 
the ability of (he applicant to use the knowledge, 

8. Note taking by the examiner/should be kept to a minimum in 
order to preserve die informal atmosphere and to keep the applicant 
at ease. • 

Jl. Questions must be selected with care and be pertinent to the ulti- 
mate goal. 

■ ■ 10. Questions should be selected so as , to determine whether, the 

candidate realizes and accepts the responsibilities of citizenship. 
II. Recommendation concerning adult education 

The contribution of the schools ;o better adult American citizenship 
should be developed through cooperative efforts with community organi- 
zauons and agencies and should include instruction which will equip 
adult citizens to participate more actively and more intelligently jn all 
phases of our democratic way of life, ^ 



U is well to dm )nm^ mn to lok mi tn kkc L active pm 
in poMcd aim, but it ii jmt tii important, iiikci mors impor^ 
m, that theplmli iitidentiml that timr jinl kt] is so to mdiict 
themselves in pmiiin^ the aims of their Iniiiiiid cmers that 
the) will new prove jih tn their allegiance to the conmmit). 

-CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
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Qon\mnce Work Group : * 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
THE CHURCH TO BETTER AMERICAN. CITIZENSHIP 

Clmnuw^ 

WILLIAM 0. PENROSi; ' ^ \ 
Hiiriml Uniimit] Gmliuite School oj lulimo}} \ , 

Recorder 

BEVERLY BOYD , ■ ' \* 

bn'/iliic Secrem], Soc'uil Rektiom depmvmi 
Pi'deuil Cnmil of Chunks 

Resolution one: 

Whereas: This |;rniip is concerned wityitizensllip, and 

Whm: A person is a citizen of |;roups iis small as the7amil)' and as large 
as "One World," and 

Whereas: It is our conviction that a person who is a good citizen of a large 
group is as a consequence a better citizen of any lesser group, and 
Whorm: We believe that world citizenship is vitally essential ' 

Be it hnlmh That this group on "Strengthening the Contribution of 
the Church to Better American Citizenship" affirm the necessity for ctluca- 
tion for citizenship in "One World" simultaneously with education for citi- 
zenship in the family, the church, the city, and the nation; and 

That this resolution go to Congressmen concerned with education for 
citizenship, to the United Nations Committee on Human Welfare, und to 
church and synagogue organizations. 

Resolution two: ^ 

ir/j^W; Within recent years the use of migrant workers has been extended 
to all sections of the country, aqd it is thus important that church and syna- 
gogue groups become aware of these people as one of their community re- 
sponsibilities, and 1 

fherep: Migratory agricultural workers are deprived of full citizenship 
because of inadequate provisions for their health, housing, education, and 
wni;es, and 

fhrnMi The livelihood of the migrants is further threatened by the in* 
creasing nietbanization of agriculture, and 

fkm: Tlieir tremendous social needs can be adequately met only by a 
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federal program \^itli funds to meet tlicscneeds and with power to enforce 
prorective legislation, and 

0efei!: Legislation is at present before the Congress which will liquidate 
ibepf««nt federal pj„gr,n„ 

J\e il mhcd: That ;ve members „( ihe ffmf on "Strengthening the 
Contribution of the Gurch to Better American Citizenship" urge the 
(jiurcfies and synagogues to concern themselves actively with the needs of 
^mefio's displaced persons; 'to sponsor child care, health, and welfare pro- 
grams in local cotnmunities wherever migrants reside; to urge upon' our 
legislators the need for the defeat of present legislation which will eliminate 
federal concern for ^^^^ problem; and to encourage them to sponsor bills 
wfiicli "'i' fevive and extend federal' protective legislation; and 

That copies of this resolution be sent to federal agencies; and Congres- 
sional committees that are concerned with this problem, as well as to church 
and synagogue groups. 

Resolution three: 

The major responsibility of this conference work group is to make 
specific and definite recommendations designed to aid the church and syna- 
gogue gfoups/n American socie^ in strengthening their practical contribu- 
(Ion to devclopt^jnf of an enlightened citizenship, and 
If/kw^-' A basic democratic principle of adequate programs of education 
for all American children must be supported by thoughtful action at this 

\[fk0!! We know that many states are still unable to finance and operate 
udequaw programs of public education nkwi federal aid and therefore 
tnilliofls of American thiidren are denied adequate educational opportuni- 
tjej,aD(l 

\l/j)ereiS! As American churchmen we are convinced that the best possible 
tjiiciition of American yoiith is essential for the preservation of democraq, 

W^K' V^ olTicial action to remedy unfair conditions of educational 

OpporttinHy m many areas of our country has been inadequate, 
Be il woW; ti^at the work group on "Strengthening the Contribution 
the Church to ^^^^ ^n^jrican Citizenship," sponsored by the National 

Education Association^ affirm its support of federal aid for tax-supported, 

fref. P"''''^' ^'^nentary^and secondary schools; and 
Tliat a copy of thjj fejnhuion be sent to the proponents of Bill H.R. 140 

tind S. 17*^ i" out \j„y States Senate and House of Representatives, as 

Veil as to church antj synagogue groups. 



THE CHURCH GROUP 

Resolution four; ' ^ 

Wkma Religious iMchin^ and kliej about brotlierhood far exceed the 
pmtke of brotherhood in American religious institutions, and 
Wknw: The pattern of racial segregation and discrimination in American 
society direatciis the welfare of democracy in our country and will continue 
to injure the prestige of America in the eyes of the world, and 
Whms: It is the responsibility of religious institutions of all kinds to be 
an example and lead the advance to'real brotherhood, 

Be it resokd: That we urge the religious institutions of Ametica to ex- 
amine their own racial practices and to undertake a systematic program which 
will lead to the same rights for all, regardless of race, creed, or national 
background. 

That we further urge that such a program be specific and continuous. 
Not only churches and synagogues, but other institutions under religious 
auspices such as hospitals, schools, and social agencies should examine and. 
correct, if necessary, their own membership and employment practices, They 
should work with others for passage of anti-lynching, anti-poll tax, and fair 
employment practices laws on both state and federal levels. They should ■ 
work locally for the abolition of segregated and discriminatory practices in 
such fields as housing, education, health, recreation, and civil rights. If they 
will, religious groups have the power to provide leadership which will result • 
in a "color blind" society. 

That copies of this resolution be sent to community chests and councils, 
to other national community organizations, 'and' to church and synagogue 
groups. ^ 

Recommkiom to go to churches and synagogues, and to social action 
groups within these organizations; • 

Since die informed citizen and church member is largely unable to make 
his opinions felt as an individual, it is strongly urged that all churches and 
synagogues geate groups to study and act on politial and social issues. 

We recognize the fact that the success of democracy depends on an in- 
formed and active citizenry. Accordingly, we recommend that every local 
church and synagogue inform its members of the name and official duties of 
all their major elected political officers-local, state, and national. Tliis- in- 
formation might, for example, be carried in local church bulletins or other 
publications or placed on bulletin boards, 

We further recommend that local churches and synagogues bring to the 
attention of their members non-partisan sumiparies, such as those prepared 
■ by tlie National League of Women Voters, of the accoraplisbepts and 
records of their elected officers. 
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Pro^rm ut^ne^tim to be sent ro church iiiid syna/jogiie groups: 

A. Citizenship Day in churches ml synafo^jues ' 

In many communities the ci*ic celebriition of Citizenship Day will be 
the center of public attention. However, the churches have a les,s conspicu- 
. ous but equally important part to pliiy. If the spiritual elements implicit in 
this observance can be recognized at setvices in thousands of churches and 
synagogues, the tone of our citizenship will receive a healthy impetus. The 
following suggestions are offered to the churches and synagogues: 

I. Cooperate with the civic and community organizations in the ob* 
servance of the day, and publicize the day in church and synagogue bul^ 
letkis and periodicals 

1 2. Plan special united services 

}. Where local congregations have newly naturalized citizens, arrange to 
gi^'e them special recognition in a service 

i (live due recognition to young men and women who have recently 
come of voting age 

5. Plan discussion of the day in the various churches and Synagogues 

6. Emphasize through all available channels the spiritual values under- 
lying American democracy, and appeal for rededication by all Americans 
to responsible and active citizenship. 

The National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, has available, at 25 cents a copy, a booklet entitled Monl 
Citizenship D^ij^ which contains helpful information and suggestions, di- 
rected particulaily at observances in schools througli including a wider range 
of interest. The Association has recently published a revision of an exceed- 
ingly valuable book entitled The Ammm Citbn Wmihook^ which con- 
tains an abundance of suitable material Either the 1946 edition or the earlier 
(1941) edition of the HmdM will be found in most libraries. 

B. Widet^activities 

Believing that study and discussion are not sufficient to result in under- 
standing and appreciation of democracy as a way of life, this group recom- 
mends, in addition to study and discussion, activity definitely planned to 
widen the experience of the church and synagogue gmups in phases of . 
American life in which their experience is limited or altogether lacking, 
Examples might be in the field of race relatinns, nationality groups, and 
labor. 



The discussion group on "Strengthening the Contribution of the Church 
to Better American Citizenship" requested that the following letter be in- 
'eluded with its report: 
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22 Gray Gardens, East 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 
May 7, 1947 

( roup 0, Chu.'ch in Citizenship 

Svcond Nation J Conference on Citizenship 

Nafional Ff'\-ation Association 

Hotel Statler ^ ' • ^ 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 

Dear friends: 

As a student of citizenship 1 regret my inability to attend the conference, 
but I should like, subject to your willingness, to submit a thought for your 
consideration. 

This is the hope that you will by no means miss the definite challenge to 
the churches to offer practice in democratic procedures. Even the highly 
centralized churches can do this in their subordinate local groups and organ- 
izations. There is no church or denomination that should avoid this duty to 
American ideals and practices. 

A church should give its members, and particularly its younger mem- 
bers, practice in the exercises of nominam|^ and elections, appointing and 
operations of committees, uses of consrittf^J^^^^ bylaws, stand. 
^ ing rules, rules of procedure, parliamentary" audits, agenda, and organiza^ 
tional business. Especially important is the distinguishing kong executive,.; 
legislative, and judicial junctions, and their co-ordination and balance. 

'Advisers" for such organizations shnuld educate, not advise or control. 

More than half of the church members are in local churches which have 
democratic control of their own local affairs, but these churches too often 
give away their democracy to an executive board. It should be reassumed by 
business meetings long enough rfnd often enough to work out business and 
procedure by its own active membership. 

If a local church will 'quarrel out" its" own problems, among members 
pledged to a brotherly love assumed in ,the principles of the church, this 
habit will transfer to the larger world outside, where love is too often 
missing. 

Thanking you, and wishing for a pleasant conference, 1 am 
* ^ Sincerely yours, 

John M. Brewer 



Cmjerence Work Croup ■: ^ 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS-TO BETTER 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

Chdrmn, .' > ' 

HUBERT HURT ' . 
Director oj Kemch, Boj Smti oj Antcffin ■ \ 

Rmier • ', . " 

ABBIE CONDIT ■ r 
\ Mmal Recrentm Amitiim 

WE SEE the development ;ind maintenance' of a siumd citizenry as 
end product of fhe effective operation and cooperation of all the 
constructive forces of communi-ty )ivi(ig.» We see delinquency,' ill 
health, want, and other special ills as resulting larj;ely frop the'failure of 
one or more of these positive environmental factors. We believe that p'cople 
outrank things; hence- the development of peqple outranks all ither activi- 
ties. We believe that the outstanding dearth in oifr modern world' k caring , 
for others. That mie oj mnudit% we. need so sorely, is more than 
being our hrotkf^ keeper— it is being -mors fully our Met^s hfotkr in 
a social climate where a growing equality of . opportunity outlaws spacial 
privilege. We covet for our communities a, higher rating for the common 
good and conscious cooperation in 'planning and action among the n)uli;i- 
plying agencies in our midst ". . " ' 

Our group sujbdivided into three workshops' uader^a unanimous direc- 
tive, viz, to try to make something happen about the concerns of thi^ con- 
ference—something to happen at the local leveli 'l herewith report to you ' 
their three.urgcnt recommendations: - V V 
I. Some Criteria ■ ; * ' ^ 

The better citizen grows in the better environment. This committee be- 
lieves that among the essentials for the development of that 'better environ- 
ment are:* ' . 

A. Knowledge and appreciation of good government . . ' - . 

/ictive interpretation of the ideals of good citiienship tbrodgh prac- ' 
tice and an example of local good government • 
C Assuming of individiiaf and group responsibility for local good gov- 
ernment . . ■ 

D. Providing broadened, opportunities for youth participation in jlll mat- * 
ters related to citizenship. . 



Committee on Some Criteria 
CLAYTON JOHNSON, National Excliatige Clubs, Qmm 
MARY corrcR, Boston Public Welfare 
m w, SMITH, Linns International 
MHS, RliGINALD PARKHR, junior Red QosS 
DORIS FOSTER, Camp Fire Girls 

11. Action at State and Community Levels 

The committee, recognizing the need for continuing action on a nation- 
wide basis, recommend^that the National Conference on Citizenship spon- 
sor annual state conferences on citizenship in each of the 48 states in the 
immediate future; that each state conference develop the program on locnl 
levels through community councils or similar representative citizen groups; 
and that such bodies be organized to activate the citizenship program' 
through the^ration of the various social, civic, intellectual, labor, vet- 
erans, youth, business, farm, religious, and other related groups. 

The committee believes that, in order to carry forward thes^cctives, 
community groups should be urged to develop plans for leadajptaining,' ' 
for wider use of the public schools and other community facH, and for 
cooperation among local available" agencies and resources for an effective 
cidzenship-a citizenship that will be capable of dealing constructively 
with good government, pron^^use of the franchise, law observance and en-' 
forcement, naturalization and Americanization intergroup understanding, re- 
habilitation of veterans and the handicapped, child welfare and youth needs, 
economic planniiig, public health, housing, parent and other adillt educa-' " 
tion, and family, counseling, ■ 

The committee further believes that the total community resources 
should be mobilized behind a positive plan for the development of an 
American citizenship that will lead to effective, intelligent world citizenship, 
The committee finally recommends that the National Conference on 
Citizenship make available, in printed form, detailed organizational plans 
as well as study materials for the use and development of this program. 

Committee on State and Community LeveLi 
A. B, KAPPLIN, Washington, D. C. Chmun 
I w, IRPLAND, Somervillc, Ma,ss. 
EDWIN c JOHNSON, Boston, Mass, 
MRS, ELLEN MATIINSON, Utica, N, Y. 
MRS, BLANCHE DANIELS, Boston, M;i5S, 
^NICE KENNEDY,' Washington, D, C 
MRS, ROBERT S, HURLBUT, BostOn, ^^ass, 

K, H, ARAXIE, Boston, Mass, 
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111 Needed Source Material 

It is the opinioo of this' committee that an' adequate Maninil of Citizen- 
ship should be prepared for community lenders, intellectiiidly challenging! 
but nor academic or too technical, strictly educational objective, and well 
documented. 

Your committee suggests that (he mnnuid should include the following; 

A, A simple but accurate definition of the ^American way of life, as an 
adventure in democracy, buttressed, by n^essary historical references, 
and a clear exposition of the Bill of Right| 

B, A calm, objective presentation of ideologies and political programs 
which challenge the American way of lifej Tkse definitions should be 
, brief, simple, and clear. They must be educajioiiaL Citizens need to know 
vhar certain words mean: communism, Mem, socialism, capitalism- 

' and they need to learn in what way any i(|oljgy imperils the American 
concept of democracy. | | 

C A chapter should be devoted to prtmg^dii aiialysis-so that citizens 
may learn how to di^inguish between diraent types of propaganda and 
to guard against what migfir be dangerous to our institutions, 
D. A section on the fights of minorities in a democracy would be illumi- 
nating, with some practical suggestions as to how these minority groups 
might be represented on the community level 
. E. There should be an informed discussion of the function of govern- 
ment. This might include the techniques ojf citizen participation, with a 
dispassionate treatment of the part Iplayed by pressure groups and 
)Vists. Ik ) 



F. To help the citizen to appreciaie.'tte ^ide range of responsibilities 
' and opportunities, ir is suggested thatjode section in the manual include 

a brief reference to pmmunity problems such as: housing, child health 
and child welfare, mental health ai|l guidance, vocational counseling 
and training, recreation, etc. There |iould be information as to where 
literature could be j secured, and ^ich '[Organizations would furnish 
counsel \ 

G. It would be helpful to include recomnjendations for the closer ay 
opefation of various, community groups in order to strengthen citizenship. 
■There is needed a technique for getting these agencies together in the 
interest of a tota|'program-in the cofnmuiiity, and in the areas of state, 
national, and international affairs/ ^ j' 

H. Pending the publication of the mapual, the committee suggests the 

ERLQ 



preparation and distribution of a bibliography of resource material aiid 
helps which would be useful to community leaders. * 

Committee on Needed Source Materials 
M. H. LICHUTI-R, Scottish Rite, Supreme Council ]]\ Clmmn 
ARBlECONurr, National Recreation Association 
ARTHUR L HINMAN, Lions International 
ORYlliEW.GIiAvs, U S. Children's Bureau 



The true ciim will aiiem to mdentmi the ililercnt rami 
impinlj oj the vmm elmenli which enter Into out popuktion. 
He iiill idi'k to iimt himelj oj 0lipdj or prejidkc toward tinj 
oj lho\e ichi) hiirc mie to m jroni jorei^n lands, and he will tr% 
bj hiippj ilkmtion in hii own condnct, to hasten appmiation 
oj the /hmican ideal hr him ''Anmicaf uill ever be a word 
oj the spirit ml not oj the jhh^Dilerence in mtom or feli^ion 
will not k permitted to obscari the common human worthy nor 
' will bi^otrj oj creed or relation prevent a just appraisement, Ue 
pitijid revelations oj ignorance and squalor, oj waste and jollj, will 
not scip his jattk He will patientlj seek tniljito know himselj and 
others, and with jraternal insiihl to enter into the world's work, 
to share the jojs oj accomplishneni, and to help in tk hearing 
oj the burdens oj niiserj. He will be jree jrm the prejudice oj 
occupation or oj residence. He will not look askance either at city 
or at countrj, For him anj honest work will be bonornblef and those 
who are toiling with their knds will not be merdj economic 
jactors oj work^ but human beinp oj like passions and possessed 
oj the "certain imlienable rights," Wither birth nor station, neither 
circumstance nor mation, will win or preient the esteem to which 
fidem honest], and sincerity arc alone entitled, He will look 
neither' up nor down, but with ein eje will seek to read the hearts 
oj via 

^ -CHARLES EVANS HUGHIS 
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ConjmiKi Work Group 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS TO BETTER AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP * 

Ckiirmn ^ 
SAMUEL mmi 
Director, hicficM junior Rd Croa 

Reconler 

MRS, FRANCIS J, SILL . 
Metnher oj Mwiid Eod of Dwc/ofj cj Girl Scouts 

NINE youth delegates patddpaied in this conference work group. They 
!"ffe; Alan David Nacht, Junior Red Crossj joan Hurley, Cliarles- 
town High School; Yvonne Theriault, Charlestown High School; 
Joanne Goodnow, Camp Fire Girls; Alfred L. Cotcher, Encampnient for^ 
Citi2enship; Eleanor R, Paradise, Boston Council of Girl Scouts; Ruth A. 
Wynot, Boston Council of Girl Scouts; Roberta Sherman, Boston Council 
of Girl Scouts; Joan Rolfe, Camp Fire Girls, " ' , '/ 
In addition to the youth delegates, there were delegates from the fol- 
, lowing organizations: American Junior Red Cross; Qiarlestown High School; 
American Association of University Women; American Jewish Committee; 
Future Farmers of America; United Council of Church Women; Qmp Fire 
Girls; Encampment for Citizenship; iH Club; Big Brothers of America, 
Inc; American Library Association; American Association of Social Work- 
ers; Girl Scouts; YMCA; General Federation of Women's Clubs; Boy Scouts; 
Jewish Welfare Board; Grand Council of the Order of De Molay, 

I. Introductions to work group participants 

Each member of this work group introduced himself and gave a short 
statement about the organization he represented, including pertinent in- 
formation about his organization's citizenship training program, These' 
introductions helped to accomplish one purpose of the discussion group' 
-they provided opportunity for delegates to compare and evaluate prac- 
tices, and clarify their own thinking. 

II. Over-all emphasis of the discussion 

In all of the discussion, action was stressed rather than merely studying 
and talking about subjects of interest. 

~ m. 
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ill. Summary of the discussion 

The following eight points were acccptd as guide posts or definitions 
of good citizenship: ( a ) knowledge and understanding of rights and priv- 
ileges, (hitics and obligations of citizenship in a representative democ- 
racy; (b) acaptance and loyahy to democracy; (c) assiitnpiion of some 
personal responsibility for its functions; (d) concern for the opinions and 
personalities of others, irrespective of race, nationality, color, creed, social 
or economic status; (e) willingness and abitity to work and cooperate 
with others irrespective of race, etc; ( f) knowledge and respect of condi- 
tions and welfare of the people of the nations of the world; (g) willing- 
ness and ability to help solve and correct social problems; (h) fmond 
record of participation in social and^ civic, action. \ 

\ , l^' 
The major amount of the discussion centered around the following 

areas: 

A. Youth participation in planning and policy formation witljin 
organizations is an essential process to strengthening cirizenship in 
democracy. 

Here clear distinction was made between actual youth participation 
in program planning and policy making and merely having youth 
carry out a program planned by adults. Encouraging evidence was 
reported that many organizations are making it possible for young 
people to participate in their national conventionyndbt jtate and 
local levels. It was a conclusion of the group that iH^M 
can be most effective when youth and adults work ^^^^ 

B, Young people must gain a realistic picture of how politics and 
government operate. / 

It was 1 conclusion of the group that this is a joint responsibihty of 
the schools and the youth ^encies, with the schools providing real- 
istic education in governmei|t and the youth groups providing outside • 
activities to supplement the Uools, Projects to help achieve this were 
suggested, such as visits of youth representatives to national, state, 
and local legislative bodies. Careful preparation must be done in 
advance so tliat t}ie-youth groups are prepared to understand the 
processes and pftceedings such as committee work, party caucuses, 
political bosses, lobbyists, ' 

' C Community conditions affecting youth are so complicated that it 
is essential for j'outh groupi to seek ways of cooperation with each 
other, in order to enable joung people to participate in the life 
of the whole community, j 

■ The youth council plan being sponsored by the organizadons compos- 
ing the Youth Division of the National Social Welfaie Assembly 
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was thoroughly discmsd with agreemcnc tli;it the- orginiziition of 
youth councils should be actively promdted. 

IV. Resolutions 

The youth organizations here rtprcsciitd, concerned with the problems 
of strengthening their contributions :o better American citizenship, 
after careful and thorough discussion, have agreed on the following 
Recommendations; " 

A. That the National Citizenship Committee commend the project 
now being developed by the Youth Division of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly to promote the establishment of communitywide 
intcr-agency youth councils covering affiliated and imaffiliated groups 
ofallleveli ' 

B. The following additional techniques of furthe/ing better citizen- 
ship are also recommended: 

1. That citizenship institutes and workshops for young people 
from all sections of the United States be encouraged. 

2. That educational agencies and youth groups encourage youth 
visits to the local, state, and national legislative bodies; and that 

; these youth groups be realistically prepared under competent 
, leadership to understand the processes and proceedings of these 
legislative bodies, 

.., 3. That state departments of education be urged to call in youth- 
serving agencies and youth organizations when planning citizen- 
ship Conferences, ' ^ * 

4, That youth be encouraged to study at least one vital issue a 
year and, after coming to a decision, be prepared to present it to 
their responsible government officials. 



Dm^ogmj will Mp-hm a wrim inhume, mi the 
miedj If to be jotmd not in tcpresm or imp'mt knmmon, 
but in the mkphc4on oj men oj intelli^me who love mtice 
m cmnt be itmpetlel 

-CHARLES liVANS HUGHES 
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Conference Work Group 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF „ 
OCCUPATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS TO 
BETTER AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

CImiMi 

13. C HARRINGTON 
\mmipi\lm and l^iitmlkmn Service 

' Recorder 

CLINTON THURLOVC 

iWiiwe leiichm Amckhm 

1. The occ'iipationnl ori;iini2;uions are, it seems, especially qualified ro de- 
velop citizenship training among their own groups, because 

A, The techniques and methods have not been too formalized and insti- 
rationalized and, consequently, permit of rry-out and experimentation, and 

B. These organizations can base their training upon primary interests 
of their gr6ups: namely, upoil the relationship of their economic life 
to citizenship. 

\l This group accepts in principle, andueaffirms the statements and 
recommendations proposed by the work grounof occupational organizations 
at the First National Citizenship Conference, Hay 19^6/ 

III. This group urges that another national conference on citizenship be held 
next year and that such a conference become an an\d event. 

IV. The group suggests the following as a criterion to De considered along 
with other criteria for programs of civic training: 

Citizenship is not something apart from our economic and social institu- 
tions and experiences. Training in citizenship must deal with the problems 
of adjusting individual and group activities to a changing technical order, 
This would include assistance in understanding the present order with its 
maladjustments and inter-group conflicts, and it would involve guidance in 
the'^idjustment to future developments, 

V. Problems discussed and recommendations made 

A. Citizenship training in the schools 

In far too many instances adequate emphasis in the schools hais not been 
given to the contributions of trade .unionism to the development of 



Report of hit Moml Conlmnce on Qhmhip. NKA, 19-16. p. 
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Jcnioctacj', or to the nature of iil)or.m;iii,igenicn: relations in the pn'sciit 
' (lay. Attention was drawn to the |;rciit lack of appropriiuc tcxibooks niij 
to the jnadeqiiate unJcrstandinfnnd experience in this field on the part 
of many teachers and school authorities. A tendency is observed to rely 
on a verbal presentation in niiicli citiwiuliip trninini;, Since mciiibirs nf 
occupational groups arc close to reality, such groups' are in a position to 
aid the schools.to rnake their training more functional, 
Recommendation 

> It is recommended to the Citizenship Committee that the National 
Education Association be requested to strengthen its efforts to get school 
^managements to include in the curriaihini jabor-managemcnt relations 
^nd the contributions to democtacy made by trade unionism and other 
organized occupational groups and movements, 
It is further recommended that consideration be given to the prepara- 
tion of new materials and the provision of services to assist teArs to 
accomplish these ends. 

Note: Two recent books published for the use of high school classes 
are: ' 

1. Tlx Ammm Story oj himtrhl Ukr Rckiiom, New York 
Srate Joint legislative Committee on Jiidiistrial and Labor Conditions, 
Williams Press, Albany, 19-i'l,' 

2, Ufor in Aineriat, American Way Sttics, Mark Stiirr and Harold 
Faulkner, 19'j'l, Harper Brothers, New ^ otk. 

■ B. Interchange between occupational organi?;nions 
In the inter-dependent society of today each occupational group needs 
greatljT to know and understand the problems and viewpoints of other 

■ groups. It is especially important to develop in young workers objective 
and'-sympathetic attitudes toward members of other groups. 
A program of civic training conducted by an occupational organization 
shpiiid be kept functionally current with changing social, economic, and 

, political conditions aHecting not only this organization but other occu- 
pational groups. 

' Recommendation 
It is recommended that this work group of ihc mnferaice be the 
nucleus of a continuing organization of the occupational work group 
concerned with citizenship, to function under the au,spiccs of the Citizen- ' 
ship Committee of the N£A during the interim between annual con- 
fa.;ices. Its purpose should be to exchange information on civic training 
programs or propo,sals and current conditions within the occupations 

• represented. The present leadership of the work group is requested to 
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Implement this plan of interim operatiun. The group desires to re- 

emphasize the ciiMringliousc on inforinatinn, reconmicndtd in the report 
of the occupational work group at the 1 9'i6 conference, as a highly 

iinportiuu objective, 

C, Other problems discussed by the group 

1, The importance of getting workers in industry ro recognize their 
special civic rights and responsibilities, and to understand more 
fully the complex inter-relaiionships in modern society, 
. 2, Civic implications of the trend from the 'family farm to the large 
mechanized farm, 

3, Development of local discussion groups with a membership repre- 
senting a cross section of the population. 

•1 Economic and social importance of the development of an appreci- 
ation on the part of youth and their parents of the dignity of the 
more manual occupations, 

5, Desirability of a working manual of .suggestions to help occu- 
pational groups to carry out and jttend their program of civic 
training. at 



No one mi propcrlj lihckir^i his htics ,w a citizen who mply 
hd! (I ^ooi-utmd jeeiiiig louwd 4 ml mrclj wishes in a geneuil 
waj thill cmj imi shd prosper, This km must he sharpened 
h) a consideration oj pttrticiilur eiils, and one must nnderstcmd the 
necessity oj co-operatifc vigilance, Yiewiist karn to mke his per- 
sonal decisions, as well as to define his ptihlic attitude, in the light 
of the interests of the comnmiity ml not simply with respect to 
the opponunities for his iiidiiidiial ^ain. 

-CHARLES EVAN.S HUGHES 
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Conference Work Group 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
PATRIOTIC, VETERANS, AND SPECIAL CITIZENSHIP 
ORGANIZATIONS TO BETTER AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 

Chmwi 
JERRY VOORHLS 

Exeaithc Secrcdirj, Coopmie lea^i/c 

Kmkf 
NOAH C, TURPfiN 
Chkl Edmitiond Smm St'ction 
hnmi^mn mi ^iflmltmon Scrike 

REPRESENTATIVES of the following orgiiiii'aions participated in dis^ 
cussions of this group: American Veterans Committee; Adult Civic 
Education Division, Chelsea, Massachusetts, Public Schools; Adult 
Civic Education Division, Peabody. Massachusetts, Public Schools; Adult 
Gj^ic Education Division, Revere, Massachusetts, Public Schools; Cooperative 
League; Daughters of the American Revolution; EncajpffilEnt for Cirizen^ 
ship, fieldston, New York; Immigration and Natw^ization Service, U, S. ' 
Depanmlfnt of Justice; National Foundation /or Ecfiication in Americtin 
Citizenship; National Society of the Colonial Dames of America; Veterai\s 
of Foreign Wars, , , 

Throughout ^e entire series of dirasions'the group kept in mind 
the increasing Ads of this complex age upon the indiyiduaj citizen, and 
the necessity for providing every resident of the United. States, both native- 
born and foreign-born, a higher functional preparation for the assumption - 
of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship than has ever before beeti 
provided. 

E:irly in irs deliberations tlie group decided to spend its major effort in, 
(a) developing some criteria that might be used in evaluating a citizenship 
program, ( b) listing some of the common obstacles or barriers to the develop^ 
mcnt of a good program, and f c) listing some effective devices for use in a 
good program. Later it was decided to add a section consisting of some gen- 
eral suggestions. The group did not feel that it was necessary or advisable 
to confine itself strictly to programs, of organizations such as those repre- 
scnted in the group, Consquently, many of the items that follow have a " 
general application: This statement makes no pretense as to completeness of 



any category treated, but merely represents the group s best efforr during the 
rime available for its deliberation!;. 

A, Some Evaluative Criteria 

A citizenship program is of value to the extent that it develops in the 
individual a sense of responsibility for what happens in his community, his 
state, his country, and the world for contributing to the solution for the 
common good of problems arising on each of these levels and to the extent 
■ (hat it provides the individual with the opportunity and the necessary 
preparation to participate at an increasingly higher level 
Citizenship programs and activities within programs should: 

1. Aim' to remove barriers to full participation of all individuals every- 
where and help the inarticulate to become articulate 

2. Be organized around objectives and problems whose cohesive influ- 
ences are stronger than the divisive influences existing among individuals 
in the group 

3. Contribute to the development of die open mind, or riie scientific 
attitude (Further Indoctrination in prejudices already held merely per- 
petuates group is()lationi!;m,) 

i Promote action only after all the facts are in and properly evaluated 

5. Possess variety, and capitalize on interest and "fun" factors 

. 6.- Not consist of talk only but recognize that individuals "learn to do 
by doing" 

7. Give participants as much real responsibility in the planning and in 
, each successive step of the program-in matters they feel are of sig- 

nificance to them-as the ;ige and maturity of the participants permit 

8. Reaignize the sacredness of the personalities of' all human beings " 

9. Contribute to tlie all-round development of and welfare of the par- 
ticipants-intellectual, physical, social and economic 

10. Be suitable to the age and experiential background of die participants 

11. Not only have immediate value, but have significance reaching 
beyond the present time and group 

12. Utilize the resources of existing community organizations and iti* 
stitutions insofar as they can be brought to contribute to die develop- 
ment of good citizenship 

13. Develop faith in our fellows and the basic ideals and institutions of 
democracy 

\i Contribute to an understanding of the problems and attitudes of 
others, and develop appreciation of the contribudons of others 

15. Where possible cut across special interest groups and various age 
levels ' , 
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16. Contribute to the dcvcbpiiicnt of good Icidersliip and good follower- 
siiip-foiiowersiiip bused on intelligent cooperation rather than blind 
faith 

17. Recognize that bdersiiip lias a respoiisibilit}' not only for assisting 
a group to achieve its present objectives, but also a responsibility to lead 
the group to the adoption of ever liijjher objectives and an ever higher ■ 
standard of citizenship performance 

in. Take into account the treniendoiis importance of American public 
opinion both at home and abroad, and bring about a realization that 
every participant is an agent or an instrument for the creation of public 
opinion. 

B. Obstacles o(||afriers 

1. Self-perpetuating managerial groups 

2. Partisan political interference 

3. Arbitrary action on the part of administrative authorities, public and 
private 

4. Antiquateil legislation./tfiTr'easons for which have long since dis- 
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5. Archaic methods of nominating and electing some public officials 

6. All restriciions on the ballot (This implies the necessity for effective 
■J; education of all voters.) 

I Qosed .sessions of city councils, schoolboards, and odier governiiig 

: 8. Panisan election of schoolboards 

9. Ignorant and biased parents 

10. llliteraq- at home and abroad 

11. Inadequate school teachers-poorly trained, poorly paid, and poorly 
organized ^ ^ 

12. The continued unwarranted emphasis upon "training the mind" at 
the expense of the development of socio-civic understanding and re- 
sponsibilit)' 

15. Wing on the parr of teachers and other community leders that 
they s ould 'stay out of politics," dius leaving political leadership to 
individuals often less competent and more sellish 

14. Absentee ownership of economic facilities 

15. The increasing limitation of the opportunity for individual .owner- 
sliip and responsibility, as exemplified by certain monopolies 

16. Special interest control of press and radio^ 

17. Special interest control of Hitical processes^g in individual 
Keling of futihty 



18. Taxpayers aMiiiiions whose only objective is to rccliicc public 
expenditures 

19. Organizations that pursue sehlsh ends at the expense of or neglect 
of the general welfare ^ 

20. Hidden objectives of organizations 

2L Prejudice-racial, religious, and economic 
22. Insecurity and fear 

25. Organizations built upon hate and iniolerance 

24. Imistence of individuals and groups on getting exclusive credit for 
activities and programs 

25. The barrier in the minds of men created by the magnitude of present 
problems, for example, the control of atomic weapons 

26> Unwillingness or inability of elders to share real responsibility and 
decision making with youth and to associate themselves properly with 
youth in solving common problems 

27. Group isolationism 

28. Inability to associate ourselves with causes that do not directly 
and immediately conCfrn us 

29. Failure to realize that in the long run the only effective antidote for 
all forms of totalitarianism is to make democracy work so well that the 
fundamental needs of people are satisfied 

C Some Devices ' ' 

I Open public discussions presenting all viewpoints on important prob- 
lems and issues with provision for action when the siaiation demands 
or ' 
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2. Films and other visual aids, particularly the film forum ' 
■ 3. Community councils for communitywide planning and coorjlination 
of the activities of the various community groups I • 

i The employment of professionally trained public relations and group 
relations experts to iron out tensions among groups 

5. Civic associations, particularly those organized around common prob- 
iems 

6. Youth councils 

7. Exchange teachers and students between dllFcrcnt scctions-of this 
country and between this and other countries, particularly where wide 
misunderstandings exist 

8. "Springfield Plans" adapted and applied to the needs in' other com- 
munities 

9. The invitation of all candidates for major public offices to appcar.to- 
gether before school assemblies and youth groups to discuss public isspes 
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'' 10. Political cliiKs thai encourage univmil participation and honest 
, /and thorough analysis of problems and issues 
/ ^iLVisits to city council, state legislative, and Congressional sessions 

irDroadcasting and televising sessions of those legislative bodies 
D, Rea)mmendatioiis 

/ 1, To the (Congress of tlie United Siaies: 
Thar federal financial aid, without fcdcriil control, be extended to the 
states for the equalization of educational opportunity among all our 
' people. 

2, To schools: 

That the content of the school ciirriciihim be heavily weighted with 
live materials presenting all sides of current problems, issues, and de- 
velopments; that students be indoctrinated as to the necessity in our 
democracy for every individual to perform intelligently the duties of 
citizenship; and that students be impressed with the importance of 
American public opinion in the solution of local, national and world 
problems, and their obligation to assist in the creation of enlightened 
public opinion, 

3. To the Citizenship Committee of the National Education Association: 

(a) That the annual Citizenship Conference be continued; that a con* 
tinuing coordinating committee be formed to serve as a clearinghouse for 
the exchange of ideas and practices in citizenship developlnei^, to develop 
a citizenship manual, and to encourage the hiilding of regional state, and 
•ocal conferences or workshops; and that, until some better means of 
financing the program is found, such of the organizations making up 
the conference as are able be asked to contribute funds for the support 
of the program. . 

(b) Our group commends the many patriotic, civic, and educational 
organizations that have contributed to the continued improvement of 

V programs in observatitm of Citizenship Day or 1 Am an American Day, 
and we recommend that the NEA Citizenship Committee take the leader- 
ship in setting up a continuing representative committee to assumeMie 
responsibility for fostering future observances of Citizenship Day. 
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Co«/fre«ce Work Group 

STRENGTHENING THE CONTRIBUTION OF PRESS, 
RADIO, AND MOTION PICTURES TO BETTER 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

Ommin 

LAURENTINE I). COLLINS 

Director ul khnnl(Mmunit\ Rekiom, Detroit Pidjiic Sdooh 

Recorders 
LVLi; W. ASHBV 

Amiiite Director, Dirim ofiPi/hlidttiim, Montd iidiUiition Ammtion 

Problems of the area 

I The need for more widespread and effective use of good materials 
already available in and through tlie muss media 

A, Equipment is not available in many places. 

D. Potential users lack the motivation and the know-how. 

C School administration in many places fails to stress and plan for 

the integration of mass media products into instruction. 

II .The need for more direct and easily available channels by which con- 
sumers may know how, where, and when to find effective materials 

A. The rank and file of teachers and community leaders do nor know 
about the materials available (Tom mass media producers. 

B. There is a gap between the experts in the field and the aciual 
users of the mass media prixlucts which needs to be. bridged. 

III. The problem of making, distributing, and using materials in terms 
of the experience levels of the many publics 

A. Producers have the know-how for audience getting; rhey often 
have too little concern for consequences. 

B. Schools, community leaders, and agencies working on citizenship 
(in its broadest definition) do. not know how to screen dieir audi- 
ences f()r readiness for vario\is levels of production, 

IV. The need for more cooperafion behvcen the users and the producers 
of mass media in the development and use of better products 

A. Producers have organized to make mass media products but are 
not well orgajiized to evaluate mass media products. 
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I). Users Iwvc not ken nbic iro ilcnioiistr.Kc (o producers (hat they 
can give enough support to good productions. 

V. How to make citizenship flctivitji^s'so full of audience appeal that 
mass media will make use of thetn v \ ' 

A. Citizenship activities have goodi publicity Alues which users of 
. mass media should learn to recogiiize and call Jto the attention of 

mass media producers. 

B, Tlie participation of mass media leaders in citizenship projects 
should be sought. 

VI. How to develop intclligen! discriipination on the part of the public 

A. There are a large number of pciiplc who with encouragement 
would seek and demand a higher level of mass media product. 

B. There is a need for development (if criteria for evaluating mass 
media products. ^ [ 

C Opportunii)|: for the use of the ^itcria must be plentiful 

VII. How to secure free exchange of leas 

Recognizing that citizenship requires a free exchange of , ideas, every, 
thing possible should bs done to impress this fact upon the existing 
media and to tticourage the establishment of independent voices wherever 
concentrated control exists. 

General Recommendations 

1. The schools should build their programs to include the effective use 
of current mass media, as should other agencies of education, 

II Educators (broadly defined) and mass media leaders should get 
together more often to think, plan, and act cooperatively especially at 
the local level. 

III There should be more recognition and effective use of the worthy 
products of the mass media, 

iV. Criteria for evaluating mass media products should be developed. 
Preliminary thinking about such criteria indicates such items as 
A. Responsibility 

' What arc its purpose and tone? Is it moral? Is it sensational? Is it 
comnfcrcial? Does it serve the objectives of citizenship? What is its 
stand on issues? Does it take a position?' Is this made clear? Is it 
accurate? Are sources clearly indicated? Is it fir to varying view- 
points? Is there any hidden propaganda? Does it give evidence of 
historical perspective? Does it show a. grasp of fundamentals? 
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B. Activity 

' How much iiKcnrion do tjic in:iss media give to citizeiishi]) problems? 
How much initiative does the particular medium show? Docs it give 
breadth of coverage? ^ 

C, Effectiveness 

Does it entertain?. Docs it inform? Docs it arouse appreciation? 
Does it inspire? 

V, The schools should lead in the dissemination and development of 
critical standards of judgments of mass media products. 

Specific Recommendations 

1. We recommend the establishment of a National Commission for 
Citizenship, financed from foundation and private sources widiout any 
^ control, to aid in underwriting specific approved local projects of citizen- 
ship development and the dissemination of information about them, 
1 We recommend the inclusion within die Pulitzer, Nobel, Duponi and 
other awards of classifications recognizing outstanding service to the 
development of good citizenship. 

In Conclusion: 

We ask the press, the radio, and the motion picture industries to per- 
ceive, to clarify, and to present in living terms the news and drama of 
today's evolving democratic citizenship. We pledge our support and 
cooperation for we believe that the development of an active, enlightened 
citizenship is the most important task in which any of us can be engaged. 
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^ is THERE ANYTHING I HAVE FORGOTTEN?" 

Closing Floor Discussion 

CHAIRMAN HAWKINS; Is there miydiinn 1 liiive forgotten to bring up!' 
Floor; Cm you set a biuii;et coinmitiec so ilwtdic conference cm con- 
tinue to operate? 

CHAIRMAN HAWKINS; We do liiive that in mind, We had a sH|!hi dtliiy 
this year because of the uncertainty of the budget, We are goin;* to work on 
that right away so that we can be assured of carrying on the conference 
, next year. ; 

FLOOR; In planning nqt year's conference, is it possible to, get a fuller 
participation of youth, and, if possible, to have a group of youth that can 
have a preliminary conference with recommendations to submit to us so 
[hat when they participate in the groups they will feci adequately prepared? 
That was something I felt -wns sadly lacking in the participation, The young 
people were handicapped, although we urged them to participate fully. 

CHAIRMAN HAWKINS: I agree. 

FLOOR; Let's see the hands of those who still call themselves youth. 
(A showing of hands was made.) 
CHAIRMAN HAWKINS; Your points are two-lirst, the wider representa- 
, tion of youth and, second, that we give youdi a chance to do some thinking 
before the conference actually opens, 

FLOOR; Whenever young people are called in to participate in an adult 
group, they arc at a disadvantage, They have problems that they can well 
submit tn us if they were told in advance, or if we the adults make plans 
adequately for proper preparation. Most of the young people who come do 
so because some adult is interested in them, 1 think the committee should 
think of ways and means of bringing representative youth to participate in 
■ conference before we have the joint sessions, and then provide for the 
joint sessions, 

CHAIRMAN HAWKINS; That is a very fine suggestion, 

FLOOR; If the suggestion of the committee on organizations is adopted to 
have state conferences, that will, in effect, take cate of that. ' 

CHAIRMAN HAWKINS: That will help, 

FLOOR: Is it too late to refer to a statement of Group C, which 1 think 
was a little prejudiced?. It labeled socialism,' communism, and so forth as 
enemies of the United States. At least, it gave that implication. It seems to 
me that that is the very sort of ;hing we arc trying tn condemn here in 
the conference. 
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CHAIRMAN HAWKINS; Suppose we raise that question with Clroup C. 
\ I'LOOr; The chairman is out of the room at present. 1 want to say that 
that was decidedly not the intention, and I think that careful reading of 
that .sentence would dispel that implication, ... 

ri.oi)R; As a member of another group, I would like to register prrn-st 
that it was recommended that federitl aid be given only to public schools, 

CHAIRMAN IIAWKIN.S; It was our intention that the recommendations for 
each group would stand as recommendations only friim that group. 

FLOOR: There might be a place for this type of cvaluijion in the next 
conference. This might be done by a larger group of sub-commiitec reports, 
■ CHAIRMAN HAWKINS: That might well be. 

In closing, I will say that it is our job to find the rime, finances, energy, 
and people to do all these thing.s. We are all part-time workers, doing th? 
best we can. If you have any ideas, let us have ih^m. 
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Coiiiinlssloncd irooj^s in slii]\s at 
sen; 

A (iiiick-callcd uroiiji of voliiii- 
(errs; 

A booni of giiiis o'er Boston's 

harbour town; 
The snap of muskets lately trained 
on stjiiirrci,' turkey, deer. 
"What's done is done; we've 
^ 1,'ot to fight!" 

"We've not a ghost — they 
swarm like lice!" 



What's ail this talk? Who these Yankee lads 
Who held tliis rise of ground, 
Who fought amid the jeers, the unbelief? 
Fought why? 

Why would they pit their small, weak luimhers 'gainst such 

strength? 
Why were they so im{iellecl, 
When every sign foretold not victory but doom? 
Heart's blood could spill; 

And still no new-born colonists might grow up free, 
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ThisHilWs not a bttle shrine; it s not a cry, "To arms." 
It is a candle cupped against the wind, 
It is a tiny group, unbowed, a/?iiinst draarity, 
"Cringe not, neither lie .Ira:! For jvhat is length of life 

that one must be afr'd?' 
Not always docs the victory to the mighty go, 
' A little band, fired with the torch of human rights, can 
light the age, 
A little band cm win against the odds, 

LUCILi; r,I.LI,SON 
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'WHAT SHALL >E DO? 
, • Informal Remark of the Conference Chairman 

EAUIH T, HAWKINS 

■4: 

UNDOUBTEDLY some of yoli are going to ask die question wliich is per- 
fectly fair to ask-"So what? What's going to happen? Is this just 
another conference?" We don't have all the answers yet The best 
■ , we .can do wiU be included in some of the reports, We have some very defi- 
nitc plans in mind, and I hope they will be on paper and in action, to do 
( something in the way of continuity. Perhaps we shall have another confer- 
ence and anything in the way of a suggestion along that line will be wel- 
comed. 

^ We also have definite suggestions in mind for having this same type of 
thing done on a state, regional, or local level, and I hope some of ynu will 
go ahead with that ida We will also go ahead as quickly as we can toward 
some Hnd of printed manual <whidi wilL.be down to^carth and practical, 

. Must of these things will liave to come largely'from you, for only in that 
manner can we determine how much grist we have for this probable mill ot 

' turning out a manual, 

^ We have formed the policy, more or less, in these conferences (and I 
hope you approve) of not sending in general resolufions from the iloor as 
total conference actions, because we feel that you people represent different 
organizations but don't necessarily want to put your organizations on record, 

■ We feel, therefore, tliat the recommendations should come out of the groups, 
|t is perfeaiy appropriate to recommend anything you want to in that gtoup 
report. If it is something we can forward on to somebody else, we'll' do 

■• that, or something you want to forward, why go ahead and do it, 

We will put out a booklet of the group sugge«ions as soon as we can, 
■• but we wijl send out a prelimiirary mimeographed copy of the group sug- 
gestions because, we feel that you would like to have that right away, , . , 
We are embarrassed, and perhaps you ought to be embarrassed, to learn 
that the Home Groups ilicf not materialize this time, Not enough people 
elected a Home Group, so the m'embers of that particular group joined other 
groups. We need.to study why that happened, ,, . 

■ I. think you people ate 'to be congratulated on 'how adult you have been 
during the conference, i.use for my criteria your striking sense of good- 



friendship and good humor, , , , The delinition of an adulr person ihdudes 
an ability to share opinions, and you have fulfilled that particular cri- 
terion, ,,, ';•'. 

You might be interested in a. brief ri'sunie on my part as to how this 
whole idea of conferences came about. , ', , 

The National Education A,«ociation . . . approximately ten years ago 
appointed a committee on new voters' preparation and recognition. This 
particularly, at first, dealt widi i' iralizcd citizens being indoctrinated in 
American citizenship and was o lectcd with I Am an American Day or 
Citizenship Day. The committee then changed to recognize the induction 
of persons who are growing up into citizenship, then, about four years ago, 
the committee began to include citizenship ,of "one world." I happen to be 
only the stcond chairman, .so our history is not very old. Those of us work- 
•ing oti'the committee began to raise the question oL what our place was- 
wediliii't want to overlap the field of any others, , , , 

Someone got the bright idea of writing to all the national organizations 
that had the word "cidzcnship" in their titles or among their committees. 
We would see what they had to offer, get a total of material and factual in- 
formation, and weed it oiit, 

We'sent out the letters, but there wasn't much material. Out of all this, 
evolved the First National Conference on Cirizenship, which' raised these 
quesdons; What is good citizenship? How do we get it? What part can my 
organization play? 

We are not specialists in citizeaship, but we have a job to do and we 
are trying tO'do it to the best of our ability, , , , 

We sent out, after, last year's session, a set of questionnaires asking such 
questions as: How can we improve the conference? Would you like to have 
another? Would you be interested in coming again? Two amazing things 

happened; In the first place, we got most of the questionnaires back 

Over 90 percent of them wanted another conference, 

We are going to .send out another questionnaire after this conference, 
and we are going. to make it as informal a^ossible. While things are still 
fresh in your i4ds,|e would like m^mp suggestions you may have 
to make,, . 6/' . 
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WHAT ARE THE BASIC STRENGTHS AND WFAif 
NESSES OF MODERN-DAY AMERICAN crZENSHIP 
AND WHAT, IN THIS CONNECTION, SHOULD S 
ROLE OF. THE SCHOOLS? 

£xcerpls from Panel Discussion 

CHARLES . Pe.Ti..„ Civic Edycati(,n, hmn Univm,,). Schoohf Edoc;,t„.„ 
-Discussion leader ■ 

a«W » pm, ta„« Di„„, Ne, Engbnd Region.! Ollice 
Anti-Detamanon League 

Tsi!r °' 
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positions such things ;is collejjc entrance, vociiional cJiication, and so' on? 

i think it is all to the good that this year, on 'or about the first of Janu- 
ary, the National Education Association issued a bulletin, a 16.pa|;c rcpori 
entitled, "Our Children-Annual Report of the Profession to the Public." 
■In that bulletin, the NEA has listed some seven major needs to be met in 
education, Number seven of that list calls for greater emphasis on educa- 
tion for citizenship, Again, the worthy statement, the wnrthy purpo.se; but 
I think there is more hope here now. In the first place, we have this con- ' 
ference, Not only that, but this isn't the first conference. It tire second, 
conference, so we are starting in to imk on this .business of civic education.' 
education for American citizenship, education fnr better h'ving together in 
the democratic way, 

I was somewhat disappointed that the National Council fnr Social Stud- 
ies, in its November convention, didn't pass a resolution also calling for 
civic educatinn. Granted, there were resolutions recognizing the need for 
inter-cultural education and I am not against that. , . , Resolutions also 
included inter-cultural education and the United Nations, I a'm not ()ppo.sed 
to instructiiig concerning the United Nations, . , . Neither am 1 opposed to 
leaching Unesco, nor. to teaching of critical diinking. I don't object to any 
} ^ 1 fed thtit thos e are just items. They should all be part and 
parcel of an over-all program of civic education, as the superintendents .said 
in I92y, "in all school grades" 

Also, the National Council people say, very worthily, that tliey feel that 
the social studies have a peculiar contribution to make to civic education, 
but they believe this is not the job of just the social studies. 1 am for that,' 
because civic education, education for life in A^iherican democracy, is not 
ju,st the job of any one school department, division, grade, or school. • 

And there i,s one more thing civic education isn't. Here is a list of sixty 
best educational b(X)ks of I'>i5, This is taken from the m jomid of May 
I9¥), As you know, it is tiie standard pracdce of the NEA to pick the best 
education books cverv year, , , . We llnd listed here the number one required 
reading book on civic education, a book entitled, "For Us the Living," by 
John J, Mahoney, Boston University If youWt out of here without know- 
ing that book, you are not qualified to tliscuss civic education, and you arc 
not adequately inforined. The NliA picked tliat book.as one of the sixty 
best of the year, and please note that it is catalogued under ".Special Sub- 
jects," along with "Conditioning Exercises for Girls and Women,' "A 
Manual for Rtmcdiar Reading." "Dictionary of Education, . . ." ' 

This 1 want to leave with you before we start. It's m d-ifmhil mliject. 
Civic education is the responsibility of the sclux)! system, grades one t'hrimgli 
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rwclve, or through fourteen, whatever our system, Social studies can make a 
P/ticular contribution, but they can't do it alone. The athletic program, 
the English program, teachers in the grades dealing witli youngsters at their 
particular Icveij-civic education includes them all, it includes teaching 
materials that you use and teaching metliods. Furthermore, it includes (and 
I am firmly convinced by now that it does) your students' activities pro. 
grams,^ programs by which the youngsters participate in the government of 
the sJiool. Also, it includes administrative and supervisory procedures all 
down the line. Purposive education for democraq! 

Mr. Berger, do you want to go on from there? 

MR. BERGER: I would like to devote my remarks to the discussion of the 
specific field of operations in which'l am engaged, that of the whole ques- 
tion of inter-group conflict, inter-group tension. 

I think there is no question in the minds of any of us but that this 
must be classified as one of the weakest links of modern-day citizenship 
I education. If I may, however, I'd like to dwell on one phase of the over-all 
question, and that is this: 

Too frequently, it seems to ine, as we go into die problem of prejudice, 
we wind our way through a maze of generalizations, beautiful phrases, nice 
terms, and emerge without anything of substance, Ordinarily, we argu'e for 
the schools to devote more intensive attention to the whole question of 
racial and religious tdm. Ordinarily, the arguments advanced for justi- ^ 
fying that request for attention are in terms of the moral implications, in 
terms of the justice involved for minority pebples, but we forget too fre- 
quently what happens to the people who have the prejudices. What hap- 
penJ, not to the victims of the discrimination or prejudice, but what hap- 
pens to the mentalities of the people who are giving expression to these 
prejudices? 

_ Scientists have told us a good deal in recent years about what happens 
in the minds of individuals who nurse prejudices. Generally, we can divide 
■ their findings into three categories: What it does to the process of our 
mental development, our ability to think in| terms of logic; what it does to 
IB as entities within a social order, as individuals who are part and parcel of a 
social structure in terms of our social rdationships; and what it does to us as 
personalities. The scientists emerged with a massive set of facts. They point 
• out to us that pjcjudices are based upon the use of the stereotype, upon 
the use of the p/ojection technique in our thinking, or upon the rationali- 
ations emerging from frustrations, all of which ate illogical types of think- 
ing 

Gordon AOport, of Harvard, points out how this illogical mode of 



thinking, once we become victims of it, once we begin to use the emotional 
approach to ^'arious questions, .spreads to (iiir behavior in other areas of 
activity, and so we find that those whtMire prejiidited, those who are moti- 
vated by prejudices, fall into the habf of thinking in terms of emotions 
rather than logic in other fields of behavior as well, 

Second, it's obvious and apparent, I believe, that a person who does 
harbor prejudices cuts himself oil from a wide area of experiences in out 
society. He automaticdlly divorces himself from any contact with Negroes, 
from any contact with red-headed people, from contact widi tidl people, 
from contact with any of those groups toward whom' he has a prejudice. 
Thus, he limits the total degree of social experience which he has, and does 
not permit himself to develop as a fully adjusted, fully oriented social being, 
He does not emerge as a person who is in perfect harmony with the society 
in which he exists. 

The third point, with reference to personality traits which scientists have 
brought to our attention, shows that prejudiced people, on ihe whole, ate 
individuals who go along with the idea of autlioritatian social structure. By 
and large, they are aggressive; by and'largc (and^ since these are scientific 
studies, we are speaking of averages), they subscribe to the idea that men 
are basically evil and d.uigerous. In other words, a much larger proportion 
of prejudiced individuals sut:-ctibed to that tenet'than was true of the non- 
prejudiced group. We iind ;hat' these people who harbor prejudices are, on 
the avetage, extremely suspicious, finally) they do not sliow any of the traits 
of charity, kindliness, fellowship, which we associal with behavior in a 
democratic fotm of government. 

It all adds up to what? It all adds up to the fact that prejudices produce^ 
individuals who think illogically; who are half-baked social entities; who, 
lastly, possess personality characteristics which are opposed to, contrary to, 
ourdemocraticwayoflife. .,, 

The point 1 want to stress here is this-education, by and large (with 
the exception of men like Dt, Mahoney and others who have taken the lead- 
ership in this field), has followed one of thtee schools of thought with ref- 
erence to the treatment of the question of racial and religious tensions. 

One school of thought we might call the "Hush-Hush" school. They say, 
"Let's not talk about it, We've never had any incidents in our area— let's 
not introduce trouble." 

There is a second school which we might call the "Rush-Rush" school, 
The minute anything happens, call an assembly and say, "Now, children," 
and then go into a long lecture, a long harangue, after which the whole mat- 
ter is forgotten, 
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FiiwIIy, there is the third sthtKil. which is ju'rhaps the mm prevalent 
of all-the "Oh-My" school of rhoiight, When ihcy hear anythini; pertain, 
iiig to racial, religious, or nationality tensions, tliey say, "Oli. my! What can 
ttc (jo about it?" They feel that somehdw this whole question of prejudice 
is an omniscient force, a force with which man can't cope, Tliey forget a 
very basic factor, namely, that no child is born with any prejudice, that all 
prejudices are transmitted by the process of social transmission, , 

My plea, if any, that I'd like to make is that we must recoj;iiize not only 
that facr that prejudices are harmful to the group or individual against 
whom or toward whom those prejudices are expressttl, bur that actually 
individuals who have prejudices or who are prejudiced are not ileveluping 
logical modes of thinking, are not properly integrated into their society, and 
are developing personality characteristics contrary to our democratic way 
of life. I submit to you that we cannot have true American citizenship in 
, our nation, we cannot truly have a nation of individuals who an make 
contributions, constructive contributions, to the utmost of their potential, to 
demtKracy, if, in terms of dieir social behavior, in terms of their mental 
development, and in terms of their personality characteristics, they are no' 
drawn iii<o a pattern of philosophy of deinogaq, 

MR, MLTIER: . , , Wc had a little meeting before this started and de- 
rided that we'd go in alphabetical order, so now we turn to Mr, Daly, 

ill DAI.Y: In this hall of colonial setting, 1 think of a colonial law, Sup' 
plemcnt 1672. which reatis that "If there be a child of siillicient years of 
wisdom or age which shall fail to obey the just and lawful commands of 
. parents and guardians, such a child may be put to death," That was the law 
in Massachusetts in 1672, 1 recollect also another law, enacted in 1927, in 
Nebraska. I can; hope to repeat all the prn\'isi()ns of that, but essentially it 
•commanded the state department of education, and the state supervisor of 
instniction of that state, within two weeks, to put into the schools of that 
state a course of study which would "cause the chiklren to become courteous 
. . and respectful toward their parents ami otlK^ law-abiding, ha\'e respect 
, for the dignity of labor, respect the (lag of the United States, the Constitu- 
tion of the Uilited States, the C()n,stittition of the state of Nebraska," and so 
forth, and so forrh. , 

Tho.se two Jaws represent two ways of trying to make people better citi- 
zen's, I suppose; one of disciplining them even to the point of dcadi, irftiv 
being better or ceasing to be as bail as they were, and the other attempting'^ 
directly to teach them the ways of g()(xl citizenship 

I am not going to talk on either of those two approaches tonight, I 
mention them as apprOiiclies showing an apparent belief that better citizen- 
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ship is something to be taught directly or deliberately molded from wirhour. 
I want to mention briefly some of a number of factors which can adversely 
affect a child's potentialities for better citizenship, ■ 

There are some conditions in a child's life which have elfectively been 
established as obstacles to his being a better citizen, no matter what you at- 
tempt to teach him by any direct or semi-direct method. A number of studies 
ha\e shown rather conclusively that ipost people who do wrong do so not 
- because of lack of knowledge of right from wrong, but because of other 
factors in their make-up or situation. By this, 1 certainly do nor wish to 
imply any lack of value in knowledge of what is right an/ wrong, but only 
that knowledge itself does not guarantee proper conduct and citizenship. 

1 think that through our„scliools and ihrnugh our society in general, wc 
unnecessarily allow many children to grow up in various degrees uf nial- 
adjustment, sometimes .serious enough to be labelled delinquency. Many 
more may not be delinquent, but simply problems ;i themselves and to 
others. If we thus allow certain unnecessary impediments to stand in the 
way of their growth through the schools, then, on the basis of their malad- 
justments, because personality traits are largely emotionally rather than 
intellectually derived, we are to that degree more likely to have a troubled 
and troublesome citizenship from that group. 

I will be ajile to dn littje iriore than mention some nf the areas in 
which the schools musi .io more than they are doing, if that outcome is noi 
10 continue to develop in the schools -of this country as it has up to this 
point. I have endeavored, ftJr the past three or four years, to learn what the 
schools of the coimtry are doing in these matters, I will simply mention a 
few of them. 

Take the question of failure. What right have we to allow children to 
fail year after year^tf be put into a situation of constant frustration and 
defeat? That frustration inevitably results in certain feelings of aggression: 
those defeats inevitably TC^uIr in a certain emptiness in the personalities of 
those children. Such outcomes .are not likely to make for pleasant inter- 
, relationship with others, Vet, we have city .after city having up lo 1^ 
percent n'f the children failing in the first grade. They start life in .stK'iety 
(as school represents society) with a defeat. I am happy to reporr that most 
_ .schools of the country have reduced that very sharply, 

Take the question of ,tl|dull normal or slow learning child. We have 
. about 20 percent of our population in this range of intelligence. Tor them 
die schools generally have made no proper curriculum provisions, Ry this 
very fact diey are condemned to a certain degree of maladjustment with 
lonsequent possibly harmful effect on theit potentialities for most effective 
citizenship, ' 
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Take the teacher attitudes, Any large city has its teacher problems. I'm 
not talking about Boston-l'm talking about the country "as a whole. If you 
have teachers who are themselves niabdjusted, themselves discourteous, 
themseks insensitive to the rights of others, then you can certainly expect' 
that the children will show similar traits as adult cidzens in our society, 
Take the question of health defects. We have school health programs 
thjt grew out of medical inspection, a cursory type of examination which 
misses out on many aspects of special health needs-visual defects, hearing 
defects, and the rest. So, we have children growing up with health defects 
,. ujjessarily, meeting failure unnecessarily, becoming problems to them- 
m and to others. There again before we start talking to these children 
about better citizenship, we must try to make them better adjusted 
themselves , . . 

What 1 am trying to say is this-that our inner attitudes or overt 
behavior with others, as adult citizens in the community, is not a question 
. simply of being taught the right things or being taught the right attitude. 
The way we act is determined by emotional drives as well as intellectual 
apperceptions. On that basis, if we do have many children growing with 
troubled personalities and children failing miserably to reach their fullest 
potentialit| and we have not, by any one of a variety of ways, prevented, 
decreased,! diminished those maladjustments, then we have failed to do 
something which I think affects in a very, important degree their group 
attitudes and theit citizenship behavior as adults in the community later on. 

MR, PEmER: ... The next speaker will be Mr. M, Bernard Fox, Director 
of the United Nations Association in New England, 

MR. FOX: I just want to give a few thoughts that occur to some of the 
veterans who have come back rather recently, as I have-rather staccato 
impressions without any attention to smooth transitions. 
I would like to say, at the outset, something in regard to your remarks, 
' Mr. Peltier. In my opinion, unless we do have regular attention to civic 
education in the schools, not just an optional or occasional course, we will 
have^atomic and biological war, I think it's just as simple as that,' W 
not'having sufficient atti^tion paid to civic education from 
should be done there, too, but it seems to me. that 'the scho^ 
particularly the high-school age, is the most important one^ 
in just an idle way, either, because I have spent some'time^ng 
in Massachusetts and;New England talking tl) all sorts of groups, some 
between 60 and 80 and others anywhere from 20 to 60, Almost all the time, 
it seems that the high'..school students are the ones that come closest to 
y'rcallv thinking about dfis philosophy of the necessity nf civic education 





There are just five or six things that I would like to touch upon briefly 
and quickly, 

I think I have learned quire dciinitely something that many of you 
learned long before I did, and that is that it doesn't make so much difference 
what ability or special skills anyone has, whether it he in business or 
education, and particularly in international affairs or United Nations work; 
it seems to make much mor? difference what the motivation is. But, judging 
by the number of people who seem to pay little attention to it, it must 
be something that people say but don't understand very well. 

Here's the sort of thing that frequently happens in the work of the 
United f^ations Association. Someone comes in and wants to do quite a 
lot of volunteering, and they allege considerable concern over the problem 
of Palestine, for example, or some odier problem overseas. You talk with 
them a little further and inquire, "I suppose you must 'be quite active in 
community work at home?" They say, "No, 1 don't have much time for 
that . . ," Sooner or later, you are more than likely to conclude that this is 
one of those people who want to associate diemselves with the aroma of 
international affairs, rather than suj^port their interest by concern over what 
happens with the same problems .in their own home town fust. 

We have become sort of cold-blooded about this now. We would much 
rather know what they have done at home before they became concerned 
over what's going on overseas, ^ 

1 mention the requisite of motivation rather strongly because any stress 
that any of you who are schoolteachers can make on motivation, at least 
indii;ectly, in the schools would seem to me to be very well placed. 1 think 
that you should know what I have found-that many parents do not know 
about atom bombs and a particular form of|)iological warfare, just in 
case some of you don't know, there are two or three specific points I'd 
like to mention ... ' 

Rather than just reading the John Hershey "Hiroshima," or gazing at 
the almost magnificent clouds of smoke that arose over those Japanese 
cities, I think it is much more important to know what would happen if 
diat^bomb fell on the State House in Boston. This is what would happen, 
(f a single plane (and that's all that would be needed, of course) were to 
fop a bomb the same size as that dropped on Hiroshima (which is 
primitive now, and I'm not exaggeradng at all), all buildings northward 
to the North Station would be flattened, You wouldn't see any of the 
gutted buildings that you saw after the block busters fell on Coventry. * 
All buildings southward to the South Station, and up as far as Copley 
Square, including the Public Library, the New England Muaial Building, 
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f.<-pl.T Pl:,z, ;„u| Trini, Cluirch k dcsimved by ,|,e lv,n,h ' 
I I'nve li^siine discussions ,,b,.,,t ihis, with ;, „i,.„ dio worked tlic 
Mnnl«tt;,n Projm for three yars, Ho said that that wo»,l,l n,„ be nearly 
dcstritctive ^ if the botnb were dropped i.i the Charles River That 
«irpristd ine. but he added that if „ bomb were dropped iti li.e (l,;,rles 
River and a .winal wind were amn^ across from Catnbridge to Boston 
it would pick 4ip this tremendiiiis cloud of radiated mist and carry it 
i'cross the city. Anyone exposed for one hour to this clotid of mist, which 
w(dd settle down over the area, would die within two weeks. 

The only reason that it is important for l,igh...ho.il students to know 
•liesefacyiot at all ,0 stimulate a.,yt i,,,,,,,, y ■ 

»s they kti^v about machine gtins and block busters, so also they might just 
a5 well understand what serious propositions are facing dieniSin the future 
.1 would like to mention just one more fact, and this nne is about 
W..,usu,mlhadtoaskw1mthatw.ordwa5. too, when I heard it- 
otu m,s toxtn. It, a type of .biological warfare that makes an aton, bomb 
7 1'ke « pnut. One-seventh of a millionth of a gram of this particular 
form of biological warfare .ould be fatal, This virus can be prepared 
anywhere-such a town as Monaco in Southern France-by ,.lmost anybody 

•and enough can be made in a single plant the ,siVof this building :ot,.ke 
care 0 everyWy on the whole globe. These facts have been carefully 
verified-hvouldnt gi,t them ,to you imfa I had checked them One 
gram will take care of seven million people, if they are lined up shoulder to 
. shoulder, which of course they-woulf be, and one ounce would tike 
care of everybody in North America/,, 

I want to hurry right on to one I m other very brief points This i,s 
tr<te. t(K,. but people don't seem to mderstand it in schools and colleges. 
I brned a great deal about my righ^ and my privileges. As far as I am 
concerned, I learned nothing whatsoever about the fact that I really had' 
some sort of obligation as an American citizen, 
When 1 came back from overseas b year, 1 spoke to a group in a 
ere in B«,ston, During the question period, I asked how many of 

ri'C'n dt that they really l,;,d a sense of obligation. There wxs one, a cok^^ 
^'^"d. When [ asked her what ,she meant, she said 
r.lmwfong-| dnnt really have it," And then she sat down 
Un erstandrng civic res^.nsib.lity should be included in a schools curriculutn 
W fliat die students .will come out with a conviction that they know their 
obligations just as well as they know dieir rights and privileges In pir- 
"cular, ,f they are concerned about poverty, persecution, and privation 

outs, e the United States, for goodness sake, let -them learn first ho^^^ 
handle them at home! 
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MR. m.Tliili: Thank you. Mr. Fox... Our next speaker is Mr. Ro!;er 
lloli'iw. Director of Training for ihc State Tcichers College at [-itibburg. 
MH. llCLMIiS; Certainly Mr, Fox's dcscriptK)n of the boiuliinis toxin 
I"""'' '^'^"1^ (0 feel hi we belter nor be concerned imucI, 
longer here or anywhere about the iiiimuiae of education or the minutiae 
of American citizenship. We better come down to equipping ourselves with 
basic fundamentals and get oriented as to directions in this thing, iasiead 
"f attempting to decide in a vacuum whether or not this spccilic practice 
may be gtxid or bad, without any relative sense of direction as to ideals, 
I am going to take leave to talk to you about my most recent experience 
in the Army, not t.dking as a schoolman in ,school, but ,is a schoolman who 
continued to be a schoolman in the Army, where it was my job to ind(jctri. 
nate some three tliou,sand American oflicers. Tlitseyi were gotxl, intelligent 
Americans. They were not professional soldiers. They were eivihans in 
mim of several years' war service, whose very consciences, in most 
instances, had brought them into the .service because they were concerned, 
as we are, with this business of preserving American democracy. Their 
loyalty was not to be doubted. They were several cuts above the average 
man in the street upon whom we depend as a voter, se\nal cuts above many 
in schooling and in thinking. And yet 1 was constantly .^ware, as 1 met 
successive groups of the;;e ofiicers, of two tremendous lacks, lacks serious 
enough to make any democracy limp badly, lacks which 1 think arc typical 
of us as Americans and among the most significant causes of our difficulties 
in citizenship and oi^ failure to achie\'e democracy to any greater degree. 

These oliicers were being trained for military government. They were 
soon to go to Germany, Austria, Korea, and Japan, and, by directive, by 
succinct military orders, their duty was to see to the reestablishmeni of 
government and living, but on a sound. democratic basis, and there the Army 
orders signed off-period, You could interpret that to suit your taste, and 
It was my' job to attempt to indoctrinate them with some satisfactory and 
acceptable ideological tenet of the American brand 'of democracy, not lo' 
plug for our cultural patterns, but to attempt to get some clarity of under- 
■standing in regard to the basic principles involved. 

First of all, these men had never learned any dear, unifying meaning 
i)f democracy: They knew all the usual slogans and shibbolcths-ihey had ' 
ilK-m on the tip of their tongues, £veii as you and I. They under.sto,)d the 
meaning of our in.stitutions-they had taken civics in the eighdi or ninth 
grade.^ But they knew no dear meaning of the moral code between men, 
which is democracy, the fundamental ethics from which those institutions 
are derived. They knew nothing of the moral climate which is the co 
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of de„; ,|,ej. saw dem.mcV si.ply ^hc m total .f o,,r aisti,, 
forms and institutions, They were put together in a heap, as far as these 
men were concerned. They mistook ,he forms for ihe spirit-they could not 
cbrly sense the spirit. And in this I think they were no worse off thnn 
„ the rest of us. They were typically ^ Americans and showed a typical lack, 
•n-c dangers here, I think, are two-two in patticular: to see democracy 
as a particular set of forms, rather than to sense it as a spirit or an ideal' 
to be complacent as long as those forms endure; to think you have thiJ 
democracy as long as those forms exist, Irs to resist change; its to fail to 
■ the need of change; its to lack any ciiierion in terms of which you can 
undertalce any>provement for .perfection, The second great danger in 
taking any set of forms as tantamount to den^ocracy itself is this' it is as 
you will agree, 1 think, entirely possible for a mo.st unspeakable ind 
•ntolefable fa.sc,sm to grow up completely within the framework of oitr 

institutions. All you have to do i,s|jfee the spirit; all you have to do is to 
vote tyranny by the rule of the m%[ty. It is entirely possible, I could painr 
you a picrui. of how that could happen, ,f time permitted, but this audience 
doesn r need any such picture Yoi, all know how that could happen and the 
more easily happen if people confuse the, forms with the spirit, 

I am convinced, after many years of school work, that much can be 
done about this grievous shorrage in school, and I propose to speak on that 
point a little later on, 

These same intelligent, loyal American olkrs showed another major 
fault-another one which 1 think is typical, They had a negative rather than 
■a positive sense, of democratic .cion, Mr, M has effectively suggested 
this in what he said. Tliese men, t„ be sure, could and did sense and they 
could and did resent any violation of a specific democratic right of their 
. own. They could h^er loud and immediately, just the way you and 1 do 
when they felt iindemocratically put upon. They could cite you the Bill 
of R.ghts-they could even quote the Golden Rule as a precept that the 
other fellow ought to practice. 

But what they i-d not sense was, to me at least, the very dynamic ^ 
democracy They did not see the Golden Rule in this wise, if you will permit 
me to be brash enough to interpret that a bir, that "1 don't get my de- 
. tnocracy merely by guarding my own rights. My democracy comes to me 
only as 1 work, not for myself, but for yourself. What I am granted demo- 
cratia^, can be measured rather exactly by what the others around me may 
«>,oy I can only extend and as.sure my own||ocraiic climate by srrivin 
actively for the extension of that ro others." W 

This is no sentinicntalism-rhis is perfecdy demonstrable horse sense 
and we dl know it. And yet. I am skeptical whether you and I, concerned 
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as we arc, concerned enough to come here in this cause, jen.^c this as more 
than a nice principle to be mouthed at a meeting such as this. I wonder 
if you and 1 get mad enough to nifcr the ideals of democracy to others 
because we sense in them a menacing and curtailing; of our own democratic 
fortune. ' 

I said that much might be done about it in school. In all conscience, I 
have {0 declare myself tonight. First, 1 think diat we have been afraid too 
long and too much of indoctrination. There are those who think that demo- 
cradc indoctrination is a contradition in terms. Perhaps it is , , . I frankly 
advocate, I frankly mean, the emotionalized inculcation of a deep and en- 
during faith injid for an understanding of certain principles of democracy 
before we canipe to get good specific behaviors in citizenship. Democracy 
does not have to mcHn an absence of common belief;^: does not have to 



mean entirely the absence of 
Democracy is something 



any common front. 

more than government by improvised disagree- 
ment. Democracy is somethijig more than merely getting out of the way 
of anyone who differs from me so I won't trample on him. Democracy can't 
endure if we politically get out of the way oLveiy false and contrasting 
Ideology which threatens it, Yod must know 4t it stands for and have 
this strong common front to present. 

There are certain common beliefs which, 1 think we w(l«f|gree, we 
*can all accept for ourselves, our society, and our children witlwut giving 
up one jot or tittle of those further private, personal beliefs that you and 
'1 hold to be even more precious. The Judean-Christian ethics, the cxalration 
of the individual, has often been taken as the essence of democracy 

In my work with these Army officers, we reduced the fundamental prin- 
ciples which 1 would speak of here to three. I don't offer these as a formula 
or panacea-I offer them merely as an illustradon of what 1 wish we might 
try to do in the schools and for the schools, through selected, representative, 
top-level commissions whose members would come to thq schools to give 
us the result of clarified thinking toward these ends. With these Army 
officers, we came to three basic principles. From them, we were able to 
derive to our own satisfaction the principles, the pracdces, and the institution 
itself. First of all, in accord with man's intended stale (and you can interpret 
that in terms of your personal religion), there are certain areas of internal 
experience which shall be free from invasion by anyone or anyihing, in- 
eluding government. Furdier, these are matters nf conscience and belief that 
do not necessarily impinge on the identical rights of others, upon the beliefs 
nf odicrs. But in odier areas, where t!ie pursuit of self-realization may im- 
as, for example, in economic pursuits, we, as free men, agree to be 
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■ hmiiiil by ihr- wish of ihc m;ij(iriii-tlit wish ol tlic imjiiriiy iilwuys bciiij; 
..icmpcrcil by rlie free exprtssioii nl ihe iniiwrity-hdunil by rules, the prin- 

■ . cipjl piirpcise (if which is tii piiiranttc the (iptimiiin frcciloin to the ^i;re,iicsi 
number. More novernnieiit than that is eiijl^^iiTiiml iiiincccss:iry, and all 
/jovernincnt inusi jiis(if); ibdf on (hat basis. 
^ The ik'cond principle was that maiicaji liiakc Ms choices advantajjt'ou.sly 
in 5elf-g()veji](Tienr only by iinrcsirictcd iii'ccss to truth, kiiowlediic, ami (he 
exchange of opinion ami experience. Only in that way can he how thC' 
possible alfernativcs, tinil only in that way can he assure himself ajjainst 
'manipulation and tyranny. 

^ 'Third, what menaces any meinber 'of the ifroup or juirt.s any meinbcr 
; of the group cannot ultimately be for the advantage of (he'>gfoup itself. 
" What hurt? :iny member of the firoiip inen.ices every ofiier member of the 

• j;rdup of which that person is a part, , , 

' I submit to you tlmt these w^-re ^precisely th& prii)ii|b that the anti- 
democratic iiarions denietl. 1 submit to you further tliat these Jire precisely 

• ' Tde 'common idei)logiciil denominators of all of tlie den}ocr;itic areas of the 
m\i I submit <o y'ou thai theyicSn ^">e t:uight in sdiool by daily (letfioii. 
stration in the iniefmediare j;roup. The peimities can be made felt in school 
as natural consequencts. But these* are priiKiples-^tliey arc not practices 
or applications. We'dare not put le.ss than thisMdca into the possession df 

, rhese.comirig citizeris if they later are goin|! trt know wjien, they have de- 
' mocracy and to proceed ii) itsf erfection . - ' . 

#. PELTIER: ... We worked amund in such a way. asi^KJ put my pur- 
friend, Mr. Kidger, ift .a spot; Wc agreed tiftakc the speakers in 
t iilphr.b"^ical bfder. so, Mr. Kidger, (hey>e all yours. . 

h. KlQGliR: I^have been verj niuchiinterested in the scope of what con- 
stitijfes. training for cifizenship. It's niy practice, froni time .to time, to ask^ 
" .^stmlents this quejtion: "-\^y is the government paying so much money 
10 educate youf" I get a series of replies;' but. over "ij period of years, there 
ha.s been a great similirity in those replies. First/"Sa 1 can" have worthy 
use of Itisiire." Second, "So I can get a job." It takes qiute a bit of discussion 
with, a group to bring oiif the fact that possibly jliere niay be another reason 
forih'eir coinminiity's spenihiiM) m^ich money ;in-(l^:m. But, after a Utile 
discussion, they get this facMnat democracy rises or^' falls upon the intelli- 
' jjencc of the gniup. 

. \ gave a' talk a number of years ago, and wheti it^'was reported to one 
of the English classes, the students .had q*[iite a time over what 1 said. What 

• 1 said was'rhiii; "Atiyone whi) (loes not do his^ liotDework and strii'e to j|et, 

■ " an education is; as much a traitor . a.^if he deserted in the froii\rjJnk's, as 

cERLC , / 



if he deserted to the enemy." The sum and substance of the discussion in 
the English section was (hat -'Mf- Kidger was seeking publicity." 1 told 
them that was not my intent. I ^old them this; "Democracy rises and falls 
upon die intelligence of the individihi; I also told them that it was their 
obligation to America to bejnttlligent citizens :bf; their country, 

We try to educate people. How do w*e succeed with education? Hnw \ 
do we get training for citizenship iii action?, 1, think you all are more or less ^ 
aware of the fact that one of the Gall|) polls within 'the last two months * 
lias Brought out many defects of pur^tizenship. One of these is the fact 
that a great many of our people mu bother to come out-'.to vote, In .carry- 
ing these investigations further, the f^ct was disclosed that the reason that 
they don't come out to vote is that tjjjj^are. not ititerested. Thjy don't know 
what tl/issues arc all about. ' ' ' ' 

We have had' from two or three of the speakers, an intimation that If 
we are to have real training for citizenship, w<^ should have a breadth of - 
scope, /ve should have interest, Cjiltural understanding," and various other 
phases. The chairman asked me to-tlwell particularly on one phase |( this, 
[raining for citizenship, that from an economic standpoint^ I wonder how 
many, classrooms in this coyntry are 'following the probl^s which"are co^. 
fronting 'this country at the present time. What' are those problems? ^ 

One of, them is taxation. We don't like to paf^^axes; Anijiher is the r^. 
ciprocal' trade agreements. These are at.fea$t two Vital problems. A .diifd ' 
01^ is the pr()positipn of labor. 1 *'ondy k^''m0 of those three problems 
'are taken up in ''the average dassrooiii as problems" of democracy, and are 
studied from the standpoint of ^he way those problems^ have arisen at the, :. 
present time? A course' in. the problems of democracy' ip the senior year, iii^ ' 
would seem to me, would entail not ■merely a knowledge of - terms, but it * " 
must be functional. What does the'average person knOw about some of these 
topics? One might make a list of terms which one reds in the newspaper . ft 
Ijotteddown a few, just for rhe purpose of .calling t^im Wyom. attention. ^ 
You pick up the newspapct- ajidread the Norris-taGuardiav||t. What* ii 
a yellow-dog clause? Whit^;:are in)\inctions? Pottal pay? Legal picketing?' 
Check off? Fellow-servants cLmse? Goon squac(? Soldiering? Hiring hall?' 
Jurisdictional disputes? Are those taught in a classroom? Is i knowledge 
of those taught in the classroom from the standpoint' pf definition or from •.; 
the standpojnt' of functioning?^ ' . : . , 

All right-teach economies, but you* inifst have'a governmental side 
'^economics. What are die laws relating fo those, subjects/ What 'are the 
laws of your state and your community relating those subjects? I have, 
been very much interested in the remarks of two or three of the gentle- , 
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men this evtninj-. What ;ifc your iilili'i;;uioiis in rcgurd to ihcst subjects? 

We itiinht /!(! ffoiii (me siihjea ro ;iiioiIht, Wc iiii|;ht uke up ilie iniiricr 
of taxation, and I toiikl make a list of subjects in ih'at or in rcjjd to traje 
; agreements. In other words, is a lack of real ciiizeiislirp due to a lack of 
interest at the present tiinc which i,s due lo a, failure of fiiiictioiial teaching 
in regard to these subjects? When we teach an economic subject, do we 
bring in the social and the governmental implications? Do we bring in the 
attitude which die average citizen should have when this subject is being 
considered? When this subject is being treated, do we cnconrage a seeking 
of facts on both sides of a question? Do we seek to csrablish in our pupils 
a suspended judgment? - ■)-. , 

This course in 'Problems of Amcric|i Democracy for the senior year, 
which, It seems to me, should be reJrJll if every ^ipil in our high 
^ schools, should bring forward just tli(pacts. We can onl/get good citizen- 
■ship by stimulating interest in current liapitnings instead of textbook 



MR, fimp.: I'm going to pas? over the discussion originating here 
and go righfout to tlie people in the audience, letting yoa ask questions 
of the panel. ' 

■ FLOORtjl want to ask Mr. Kidger if lic'knows th^' nutnbcr of universities 
that are actually giving courses, not in government, but in citizenship, the 
rights and duties of citizenship 

MR. KIDGJiR; At Dartmc)u(h College a numbf; of years ago, there origi- 
nated a course whicl; copied by Columbia^niveJsiV It has spread to 
Syracuse and is now in a number of conges, wf iiaye !it,jn Aewton in t^ie ' 
thirteenth grade. It's called i)^ various names indifferent places, At Newton, 
we call it "American Civilization," "A Survey of Social Studies," is the name 
given in some places, It tries to emphasize the duties of citizenship. That 
course is not ofered in pfaces like Cornell, but the University of Maine, 
for example, has diat course. Its entire aim is not merely a factual tifcdy of 
information and knowledge, l|lit is also aii .ittitnde of ini;id./Ak these 
gentlemen on the panel hi^i-c dwelt qiiite.a bit on the attituc^he'mind, 
and it, is very refreshing to hear diem do ir, 

FLOOR: llave heard you mention live, universities. Are diere no possible 
places where persons will be trained to teach children this same subject 
matrer? Isn't that one of the great defects 'iif the whole system? We gave 
'jt u thfe Uniwsity of Penn,sylvania in 1938^ind it dropped out'there. 

MR. KIDGEH: Tliat ctnirse is down in Louisiana now. , 
f FLOOR:' that makes six 'universities out of aboiiy;00. 

MR, KIDCER;^! don't care to contradict you, but it seems to me that that 



course is .still fiinctioiiiiig in (|iiite a nuinluT of mIiooIs, As proof of that,, 
I kiK^ii' of (inMiniv(r,iiiy wlme ihcy h;icl m i^o h,ilf a stmcsier without' 
ttxi^iiks because theic was such a JviiiaiiJ for ilieni, At Newton we were 
. forturtatc to get them at all, We didn't get our second book until after 
^l^c'bruary. Maybe ii was the paper shortage, but ! think there was ,s()meihing 
els? entailed in it besides. There is at least a demand for that type of text: ' 
l)jink, and there are four or five good ones on the market. The only ttoiible 
y Vith them is that they are phrased in college wording, I stiinetimes think , 
;.(hat when )'0u get to college, you are in the Promised Land and have the 
^ kfj/ to all knowledge; hence the pr(ifes.sors must talk in a Icarnfed way, 
whether it's understandable or not! 
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FLOOR: 1 wonder how many of the high-school units, either' bf ftate or 
local, give specific courses in ci'iizcnship as to the theory of rights, duties, . 
and privileges. I have never heard of any high school in the endre country, 
NEA has a reaLjob, 

MR, KiDC.ElWl'fan name a great many school; where it's being done, 
FLOOR: As civics, but iiotiis specific training. ' ^ 
MR,,KIDCER: Not pigeon-holing it as subject matter, but as broad knowl- 
edge of economics-social arid economic duties. ]f you want to say civics 
is citizenship,' fine. But that's been the weakness with us for a great many 
years-pigeon-holing it and saying, Ibis is civics, Don-'t bring in any eco- 
nomics, or yoii'll be treading on someone else's toes," If you want an exact 
course in civics, well and good; but you should have a course, to my way of 
thinking, which includes all the implications, social and eco/iomic, and tl)C, 
duties that go with real citizenship, ' ' i I 

FLOOR; That's always given in siK'ial stuJies, ' 
FLOOR; Si5|e citizenship is tied up with economics and since we have 
many types of citizens because of^tl|way or the place they' Jive, the job 
they may or m,iy not have,^how anie expect, in our' democracy, to make 
a better citizen unless they have some security of jots, assurance of homes, 
'assurance of income,* and in some way can be taken away from that fear 
complex that exists? I mean this wliole diing is tied up not only with the 
■ pliin to build citizenship, but with our whole .social and Konomic structure. 

MR, KIDGER: I don't think that education can furnish any paniicea for 
all economic ills. The best we can say in regard to your question i|thi5; 
Intelligent, enlightened citizenship can look for solutions. Iilvlac^. 
will not'alwi^s find them; but, until we get a Utopia, we cannor'sqkeiStll'lhe, 
problems. As I say, the best approach to it is an enlightened litliifiv' 
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I just want to make one very brief remark on ydiil'fliffii 



It setms you have a vicious circle there, and say that we can't do \inf.-j^(h 
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will) Civic |(ltiation because of the (cur of whr|ilpp^:ien the 
cchicuion is over in rcrms of ,%iiooling, I think '.tl^poidfs ierj' strongly 
to this feature of tnotiviiiion th;it I incntidnod, because /'believe that most 
• of those ills you describe are due to twisted niotivations of people, L think 
, j;;fivic ediifiitiop/slioiild be l^l^M in several cimrsis, rather than pi^rcoil., 
"f ;Jwliiig it. l/seems to ine ih;„, ice this is a i-roup primarily interested in 
. :'. taucation, tts first step might well be h befin in the schools. 
■ I think, if:you tried to handle iliat whole problem that you outlined,. 
..■you would get lost wondering where to make your first step, 

^.FLOOR; Is there time for Dr, Holmes to tell how he would teach those 
three principles, in .schools? ' 

OTg some of these questions all tied Up in 
g| mind at (ince, May 1 s.ythis for just a second? You know and I know 
■Tfat this feeling of insecui/ty is due to one stark, staring recognition on the 
^ ' part of all of iis^selfis)>ftss. Selfisliness is t«o great a motive, whether it be 
' jrftal or labor; whet|er it be this group or that. The school to me has to be 
J- •m starting point ilnleis you can make somebody see that his own welfari is' 
itl^nticai with the ,other}; Unbs yo^ do that yon wofl-'t get any kind of 
conunon.seiise acdoh.thai 



, „ ^ , . you out of apykindof amess, I'd 

lil^e t^-teprejtnt it'this %:,^'first of all, we could have, I think, a lepre- 
y jamk,pfl^ would be to clarify the basic objectives 

"Ir^Hc M civic education for the assistance of autonomous school 

1 jiot-:talIcing about federal impositions of ideology-l am talking 
v,m we are all familiar, representarive groups, 

;:,/^lJ)|$'iindef the nS/^; which would furnish us with terms for this sort 
to give us a clearer sense of pumose, l/ they did, I suspect it would 
Ti? it ti large |)od> of what we l^^e^.cqme to know as the American 
./"'JSf'^f i^^iJi tes.a good deal ot^olarship in it. 
■f ,.3^n: lAir|ii^rv|SyrinKii^ of \<)% did quite a job, the 
listoricaf AsMBI^ks.^^ of fine material on it. 

:jut:govern2#j|,to be^re|)iiblican in form and, 

Fjof'^^lK'W eiijier tyr,innical or die-" 
'I / »\ ''^ / ' 




nit toMhatiM 

£k{'iotn/o)ff ivit of lalkiflK 
■J^tisfy- j* W'tiay^ «sv ove^ %clie^nfcriows, 
tootiih?]' As'in|t{!e^yif«tioJ^ a ■ri^ht 'te 



ufijAyfing with.iilfo kinder^ften, repeti- 
le out of 

^iPl^\I^febllt fPhMir»».flr|jrienccs 
} Duild up 




^teacher aware of the fact' tJiat every time.slie deals wiilMhe child" disciplin- 
arily, she must ict die part lis .an agent of a group that has a job ,o do; 
she AUKsuj't ,iu ill pique, or in a peevc, ;Or subjectively. She must consider 
the evidenc'nt hinid inM^Kto find the best tiding to do. That is the only 
iliing that slii,' iiiijjlit dj^f!* insmiti,s hcr dass as to what her duty had 
to be. f e keep up^ this re-pe'tii|^:|^ttmi through the grades. , 

When we get to the'.s^ high school, let me illustjatc it with this 
little story, It. concerns Frankiin D, 'Roosevelt and die so-called "nine old 
men" of the Supftme Gourt, Franklin D, wanted to fat s6nie more men 
on that bench, because he sincerely felt it to be inadequate, A nunfbcr of 
people agreed with him that those men wete tyrannical' and dictatorial, 
standing in the way of the mandate, of the American people There was 
another equally sincere,;intelligent group of people who said, "No, That 
Court stands diere by the wilj of the American people as a check and block 
agaii^ fj'ranny and dictatorship of any one man. They are nffl the tyrants- 
we know whom we are accusing 'of being the tyrant." Both sides were in 
utter agreement as to the principle. There was simply a difference as to 
who was being dictatorial, 

I think you can say to a class, "There's the .situadon. I have an opinion. 
My opinion is none bf your business. Your obligation is to have an opinion, 
and irwiU be none of mine. There are the sources. You are in love with 
the principle-you don't doubt it. Make up your mind whether or not it 
was violated, and if you think it was, get mad over it and don't like it," 

It /permits you to avoid the old chestnut in high-school civics-the 
teaching of the high* tariff, or the low tariff we talk about because 
nobody gets mad about^it. That's the kind of thing I mean. 

.1 could illiistrate,^l|jjtii another example-the Mooney-Billings case. " 
We don't hold a JiianjBopardy lecause of his beliefs. You can start the ' 
pattern in the kindepfn through the' action of^|e 'tc^lch?r.^ You can ^ / 
point out in'grjide six, after you have tau^k colofin^d expjoration, 
that there were certain; common denominators of good feajprs, or certain 
common denominators of bad leaders, Jnd you can elicit'^|schplastic<tlly 
reputable list of the 'qualities of good leadershi{>~the cotnin touch, 
sincerity, and all the re^t as illustrated by Coluiiibus^ Magellan; and asi '' 
illustrated to the contrary by Cortez and Pizarro and ii' few others..; X 

Then you can say to 'your students, "Do you have a chance to ^actice * 
the s«|^tion of lenders? Whafkind of a job do you think you do? You., 
vote for the fellow on your street, die fellow that belongs td your, gang." 
"Yes!" "What do yni.t do to yourself wlp you do that? Did you evw stop ' 
to think of it^ What kind of a job do you think your folks do, all of us do? 
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l)» wt ^.ycr ilo siidi things ;,s takt inti) accoum'tlio'iiuesiiiiiis iliiit Jim't 
•'^^'fiinj-fhingtoaowiththeosc?" ^ 
^ ' say yoii can emotionalize the obscfvinicc of that a'Cord, of th;it formula, 
■ lixainine t|,c record; examine the ciualifiouions, Think about it all the way 
lip throi,,,!, (he m\ make an American ciiiM asliiiint(kto vote with 
fiy'i'ig other than with his best brain5, 1 think it is linie w started to do 
rhat sort of tfting in school, ■ ' ^ 

f'l-OOR. Are .we concerned mi^k with schools throu|>li the grades and 
then college, or cat, we also consider the use of the schools for adult ediica- 
Figures tell us aljoiit the majority of people who do not £0 to college 
and who mosr certainly do become our voters, but live in a vacuum, so to 
sPjk. from the time they get through the twelfth grade until' they become 
old enough to vote, |\im just as much concerned abmit that group. Is it'' 
the responsibility of ,he school to extend itself to mSe and more adult 
etef-^n in this field? 

M«. PELTIER; Would you comment on that, Clarence? 

BercER; To a degree, 1 would like.to'pnint out that of recent date, 
churches, f^rums, and other media for conducting these adult education ' 
piogi^s, have been concentrating to a great cxtent.on this general question 
to which I have addfgl,myself, As a, matter d fact, its not so many 
years a^jo (hat a topij'plas (his would not be introduced into a staid 
educational conference, yof seci a.nd, h to speak, the cloud is being pulled 
away and pyjled out into t|Wcn<jj^fitly,,as a matter flf fact, lihin the 
Greater Boston area, sefptj^y^i courses were set up for the 
purpose of providing '^fc^^^ facts involved here. ' 

However,, mi of t|elife^t^^^ that, -by and large, 
rfftcr a pctsoii-reaches fl|i(«^Seiiidices remain at a pretty constant 
Ifvel so that m «f 'ti^^ii^^'jl^' W'ith the younger age groups 
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[^P'Off Ijiis all-important ques- 



^ U like to pass this along, if I may4'M., l^ox. for' further 
■^iUrookiine Forum. '• , .Vf'-- • , 

t^aifCther feature that I. am thinking of. The B^&l#ie 
type of forum. It tries to stress steps a li^bit 
, '^fiunJftiid .discission. The idea of forums in. towns seems often 
to be just ,0 chew nn problems witliouuligesting them, So, in the United 
Nations Associiition. for example, we' ie been runnihg a group of dis^ ■ 
cussion mectiflc^ which are limited to 25 ot .^0, We have several of these , \ ' 



^ My-i«« *l«t bppens. We begin about eight ftdock, 



' diking a ipecifc problem in intematiodal affairs, such as (he (^reck-Turkey 
iiid. Tlic (lisai5.^ion, for one hour, is divided intijf about seven groups of 
live each. When the hour is over, the chairman of each of those groups 
iinnounces to tbt entire ^jroup the first three steps in the solution and 
nothing else. \VlKTe ajjrecnient prevails there is little or no discussion, h) 
all over a; ten, but it doesn't stop there. It is recorded for the local ncws^^ 
papers and also sent to the appropriate ollicials in the United Nations and 
appropriate members of the Senate Foreign Relarions Committee ... I 
think that's one of the things that we have done that comes closest to being 
practical, in terms of sj^ps rather than just discussion, 

fLooR: Most of this is terriblpmportant in the total picture, but I 
am also thinking of the man who goes to , work at a shop and ulio becomes 
one of a large p^^rt of our voting population, and of the woman who stays 
at home. Some of us doin often listen to anything onihe radio. Aren't our 
schools missmg a beat if they don't help with this information in adult 
'education and ,so extend the schcol's job, t^ get more and m6re tdiication 
for those people on the current problems? Tlie doctor speaks to us abii the 
business of what happens today in the reciprocal trade agreements. 1 just 
don't think we pay attention to^^vhat we sh(Juld-thc real job of adult 
education. . ) 

MR, deRGER: One problem is planning the program of adult education, 
and (^ulte another problem^ perhaps even greater, is getting peoplwo come 

- ipW avail themselves of the services we are bfoing, Those (5f us 
w'kare in this phase, of ^-ork^know of slaving over prepaijtions a^de- 

" railitor a meeting, and coming in to find a half ten people there. ■ 
. .1 just said to our chajmiai^ (liiit we are going to hear Irving Caesar, the 

_ song-wrirer, present some .of hi? songs.' Perhaps it is largely our fault in 

' that we have nfiC devoted ourselves to evolving sufficiently attractive tech- j 
niques to. jcacb these peopje, such as Mr. Caesar has succeeded in doing.. 

nOQt Someti^ies we should go to tften^ instead of drawing thSh back 
tp us all the'timei.v>\ -J; 

MR. FOX: . . ' I have recently been down in the maritime unions, speak- 
ing to some of tbe sai^rs, I just want to say that in this plan, it is better 
to go to them. \ ' 

floor: That's right. J' 

'I'LOOR; I can't help feeling' that the one thing we have been ttying to do ,. 
in-the training fi«ld is to bring out the v|f 'thing you have in mind-thej,- 
creation ^f civic associations that were created because of gripes, and there 
is where they are getting their education. The fact is that their children have 
become a part o'Nhose otga|i7.atioib which ;ire beyond the school p. That's 
one process that's been ^rgrlcing out veiy well, 
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MR. I>AI.V: , . , I tliink I luve heard lumilrcds t'F"" ''""^'fCtij d 
IcrtiKcs iiinccriiinf. pdliticil issues miil sociciy issii^''*' ' \'i (lii'il< ' 
ever recall ii single insrancc jn uliicli diett has btcii n'^)' '''^'''"'^iit ci^P'""^^ 
irm anything to d,, ^vi,h ,|,l).sc pccjilc in s( b,ls, , 

When I lieiir discussions coiiariiiiif; ;„ /i, ^.dm.iii""' '" ^^iij^^i^ ,„| sny 
ftc should get more into it, 1 can retail „yr'greiit cli'^'"'''^' ''\ i were ' 
organizing the Child Omncil. Neiiher t|J wh" \\ all diiy 
nor the woman witli seven ihilJrcii woidd be williiifi '^^ '''^^'S' t^j ci'i^'^ 
any such adult education inceti|ifi,. When, on (lif;,^!ff t iicar J'S- 
cussions as to w|,a( courses mi^bt be ^ivt,, in cife ''^ l(;;,sr in t'le 
thirteenth grade (or civic education, j (■;,„•( |,clp ' tiii"'^'"^ of ^^^^ great 
mass of people who never get that fur. 

Instead of s,iying that n should '|irovidc adult them, 
with n consciousness of the fap that ihj; prejudices '''"'^ '''"''>k|^5 unJ' all 
the rest of it have gnge orfcufveral y't^^rs before ^ ^Vo^^jj pthcr 
look at the suggestion^''Bfe'.|Holnies^,,notioiulizf'^ learning 
through Hvinff^^nni^ie \«^'back to the primary P^^^; \ (^cmcn- 
lary schd, rather than starting at the junior or sen'"^ ^^^^\^ol 
' I. think we should give dildrcn a ciiance to |c;irii lio«' ^'"^"^ Vvjd, others, 
to cooperate with ot^eriwbo have the proper attiti/'"^"^ iHherS ^^'^ • 
^he chance to exprcfc tW)se attitudes. If we go along i" ''^"^ ^'''^^i^ thr^Jf'' 
all the earlier years, we won't need to siipctiinpose s'"""^ ""^^ 'itt|e ^'W 
in civic education at_ say, the twelfth and thirteenth B"'*''' i„ cd* 
or in adult education. Far more meaningful pattern^ deV^'^P^"^ 
through experiences with teachers and others back along '''^ \ _ , 

MR, PELTIER: We have time for no more than tlif^*^ '""'^ HiejtionS' 
, floor: 1 presuhie that you flf with Mr. Kid^cf jj^pottant 
thing IS to stimulate interest in current' affjjrs and Ii0* ''^'"^"t ^^p\>^m 
develop rather than m tlie textbook definition of ouf P^°'''^"'^' I'd like to 
know how much you think the teachers are going to tuf" Vqu i?'^^^ ■ 
of a statement th;it ^as made'aboiit twenty years ago in"" ^^^A. meeting. 
1 dnn'r ifiink we luve gotten very far in the last twenty yC'irs, ^ to 
know, outside of the fact that this is the second confcr*^"^,^ "n citizenship. 
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what we are going to do in the next couj^ie of years. ^ 
portant. 

MR, PELTIER; ll| you in oij a little secret, A wbi'f \ tQ^]j some 
twenty-live names «( p^jjons prominent in the news ^"'^ ^^"^^ j[,ein to 
some five hundred "peojilt-collcge undergtaduates and, P^i^-'ltiij^^cliefs ' 
taking in-service couocs^Can-you gutss which group ^^^^^ S\ identi- 
fying ihes<, people? j terribly perturbed oi-er the f^c','^"' '"^ti^^ of . 



' teachers diem,selvc5 aren't kkmul in political affairs. 1 feel that so much 
tb'it has been said here .suggesis thai one of the failures of the school has been 
just what Mr, Kidgcr and the others have beeii talking about-to create in- 
terest. fact.s, facts. If the youngster has not developed in these 
iill'iirs, he isn't going to go on with iiiore faci.s. lie's going to forget tlic fans 
as soon as the exam is over. 1 think that the development of interest should 
be one of the major objectives of a civic fducation progranv-a popm, 
not a'course, not isolated assemblies here and there. 
' ^ 'MR, Holmes: FiVst of all, I want to say that I agree with you heartily. 
|ft's a shame that any teacher doesn't h.iv(! both knowledge and interesr in 
'airrent affairs,, in political questions, and things of that sort. I am here . 
, to^.state that even if she did, it's too much to hope that possession of knowl- 
edge and interest would constitute a fine influence in the direction of civic 
■ edfation. She doesn't even use it, 

Jliey have been doing a great many things in die last twenty yeatj- 
they have beeii doing without an)' sense ttf purpose; they have been work- 
« ing with this gadget and that-and it adds up to not much, Student govern- 
nienr'is certainly all over the Unitei^ates, 1 don't know of a single train- 
ing institution that carries on widiout some kind of a course in democracy 
in education oj civic education. But we are so thundering afraid in this 
country that we will tell somebock what we ought to believe! We just . 
can't come to a meeting of theffnd, 'Catholic, |rotestanf, Jew-we need 
' to have some of those things to (hink with^ ■ \ 

Adult educatibn-|that the term? Aduffdebate^vhere you come in, 
uphold the side with which you started^=and^you walk out. with the same 
rside. Educatipn-do'we go forward in beginning^n conscious understanding 
of bedrock e;h1« so we can learn how to make the applications that I think 
'e lack in' schools and in adult education? We have been too long afraid 
of it. * , •. 

MR. KIDGCR; I'd like to throw pBe sentence in' here, Why do we go after 
material? Why do we do research? Is it to-.get the- truth or is it to sirb- 
stantiat^a bcp, which we already had, about which we w^re a little un- 
certain, so that w^vill go'righf along in our way of thinking? I thinlj Mr. 
Holmes cqttaiftly's^id something there. How many people who go tti these|. 
Sunflay. forums come out of there with .a large body of new,', constnictive 
points of view? Htj'tv much are they changed? "We'll tolerate the'way you 
think, but of course we, are tight." ' ' 

MR. BERGER; I must disagree with Mr. JCidgef. In several studies of 
peoples forums, it has fcfeen demonstrated in ter|jS of attitude that, by and " 
large, they have a much higher degree of uoderstahding of issues and con- ' 
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■ sitleration of other people's views, Coinin/; back (o (he use of words, they 
arc far less prejudiced on social, economic, rehgioiis matters than the non^ 
regular forum attendants. It really doesii't hokl tliroiighoiit, 

MR. KIDCliR: I don'r know any[hin|^ about surveys. All I know is the 
attiiiide of (he various people wjdi whom I have talked after they come 
out. I am giving my personal opinion-! may be all wroii^. » 

MR, PKLTIEH: I am afraid I will have to shut (his off, but if any of yon 
want to stop'and argue with nie iilSf'^his meeting is over, I will be^lierc, 
and so will th^ members of the panel. 



... Some of you may know "Sing a Song of Safety," "Umbriago; nr 
i'Swanec." Mr. Caesar is the coiiiposcr, and he is going to try to show you ' , ■ ' , 

what some of the members of this panel have been talking about-doing * • 

■ things through the emotions, getting the emotional tone. 

(Following' this introduction, Mr. Irving Caesar sang his owp composi- ' 
tions, 

"How to Spell Friendship" ' RECORDS OF THE CONfERENCE 

"Tommy Tax" , ' 

"We Have 'a Law" 
'The San Francisco Cliartef 
• /'Let's Make 'the World of Tom^)rrow Today," 

with statements and expla^iations about each.) 



- , ■■ frst-lemn-jor l} ptl^ mn who jimjbe imliwiili lm 
^ c^mr k kiHwn Iwiis iuk lie nimt k lA^ . 
, - 'iSe qmtion for hint at the !Uirj and cm ajU'r viiist be mt im^l). ' 

' -J" whit he itiints to pt, htit what he h willhi^ to ke: "Whoiom'r', 
: . ' - M lose his lijejhdjmcm it' is the ()rojoimlest Imn '6j ' 'r;,,,. 

'phikofihj. H} one m 'j^k it ^ond .mliler the buttles of ie- 
'■ , _ y^tic) iihn comtlpjl) itiiliiif^com., * 

• il-f'' -CHAIILB EVANS HllGHFS * 
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■ GENERAL SCHEDUL/oF MEETINGS 
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Thur.sday, Mav H,' 

1U:00 a,m, Opening, General Session 

FaneJililall ^ ' 
■ , hmlhl^, TH!; HONORAIILE OSCAR W. HAHSSIiRMANN, 

Ckmnwi oj Inciil Cmijemcc Coimiltec ' 
2;0() p.m. Ficst scssioils of work groups 
fourth floor. Hotel Statlcr 
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01(1 South Meeting House 
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Friday, mav ' 
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Comnittcc 
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